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Proctor’s New Nebule Hypothesis. 


BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 


In Mr. Proctor’s recent lecture upon the, 
nebulz hypothesis, or the origin of our planet, 
at the Lowell Institute, he mentions that our 
planets, instead of separating fromthe nebule, or 
gaseous mass, in the form of rings, as suggested 
by La Place, exist in ‘‘portions of the nebule 
as bright spots showing centers of condensa- 
tion.” The nebule form which our earth has 
evolved, he suggests, must have possessed the 
form of a great spiral, with streams flowing into 
the center, such as is now viewed through the 
telescope in some conet«lilations in the starry 
heavens. This center is continually gathering 
strength, is attracting to itself matter, and is 
being condensed, the sun being the:center. He 
further suggests that in these streams of the 
great spiral tending toward the center innumer- 
able condensed bodies were drawn at a rapid 
rate to the central mass and precipitated there- 
in. He tells us that the immense attractions of 
the great central mass, the sun, which was coq- 
stantly enlarging by the large accumulations of 
these condensed bodies falling in his mass, gave 
said bodies, at the distance of the earth from 
said central mass, the velocity of about two hun- 
dred miles per second; and so great was the 
velocity in passing by the condensed aggregated 
gaseous form of the earth to the sun, the earth 
was not sufficiently powerful in the direction of 
gravity to attract these passing bodies into its 
own mass. 

Now, if the central mass attracted these bodies 
80 powerfully into its own mass, and the build- 
ing up of this central mass is largely due to the 
accumulation of these passing bodies, the dis- 
tinguished aftronomer does not%explain why it 
is that the e&rth and the planets still nearer 
the sun (Mercury and Venus) were not, when 
in their nebule state, drawn along with other 
condensed bodies and precipitated into said 
central mass, the sun. They were certainly too 
far from Jupiter to be held in check by him, 
and the mass of the earth, Venus and Mercury, 
is but a ‘‘drop in the bucket” in comparison to 
the sun’s mass. Again, if his theory is true, 

‘how does he account for the fact that comets, 
having the aphelion of their orbit far beyond 
the solar system, and their perephelion very 
near the sun, nearer, in fact, than the nearest 
planet, Mercury—that they do not by the im- 
mense attraction of the central mass when pass- 
ing so near it, and winding also around it, fall 
into and are lost in said mass, instead of the 
contrary, passing off in an elliptical or paro- 
bolic path f#om the sun? If the, repulsive 
torce of the sun is sufficient to expel the comet 


the laws of mental growth. 


keep together; herds and flocks are the rule. 
Insects swarm in bodies; frogs croak in clus- 
ters; ants follow a leader; bees have their com- 
munities; infusoria are countless. In each de- 
partment there is an accordant tone, varied, of 
course, by antagonistic encounters. They will 
all in an emergency strive to extricate each 
other, and sometimes with a tact, delicacy and 
instinct really human. They have, also, their 
special preferences of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, devoted while they last. 

Among our own kind how we sre sheaved by 
unseen bands! Parents are the centers about 
whom the children revolve. They pulsate as 
by one breath, yet are distinct units, as time will 
surely reveal. The family is normal; and so, 
with the majority, home is very early an ideal. 
Circumstances may compel individuals to. be 
wanderers, but there is ever beneath a longing 
for a fireside, tenderness, sociability. To this 
end svuls seek their complements or meet them 
unawares, and so become corner-stones. The 
battery of a true union is ever in order; looks, 
ideas, sensations, communicate themselves ; syl- 
lables are scarcely necessary; ere we Can con- 
jecture the message has arrived. With such a 
central wealth, what streams run out to our en- 
Weare in harmony with the whole 
graduated scale. We delight in the researches 
of ail scientists of whatever name. We follow 
them from star to star, and glide with them be- 
neath the waves! We trudge with them the wide 
world over, from arctic to antarctic pole. We 
feel their thrill as they announce a coal-mine in 
Greenland, which means so much more than it 
seems. We stop short as we learn that in tele- 
graphy, by “prepared sheets and connected 
cylinders, the written contents ‘are transmitted 
instanter, and an advance upon the) word and 
sign system. In the same mail comes an ac- 
count of the grandest invention in surgery for 
the last half century—bloodless operating by the 
distinguished Esmarch, a German surgeon. How 
grateful we feel for the wrophore, which, it is 
claimed, will enable a miner to penetrate at once, 
and to a great distance, into a pit filled with 
choke-damp, to remain there several hours, and 
without depriving him of the free use of his 
arms! How we refer to ‘‘old Prob” as an oracle 
not so much for what he really says and does, 
as for what the future promises. How many 
vessels, lives and steamers are now saved, how 
many more will be, as the signal-service is per- 
fected, multiplied: aad obeyed! We hail im- 
provements in domestic and politicaleconomy ; 
welcome every book, poetical, historf@hl, imag- 
inative, descriptive, biographical, which prom- 


tire genus! 


i 
We are glad to ac- 


ises aid to the race either in fact, suggestion, or| occupied by three artists; a portrait painter, | softened by white-lace trimmings and sugges- 


retation. Mr. Morse had made medallions of 

en. Grant and the late Horace Greeley. He 
was dissatisfied with the latter and had hidden 
it from view, but unearthed it for my gratifica- 
tion. It did not really satisfy me; it was not 
really Mr. Greeley as I saw him at the ‘‘Coli- 
seum,” the face seeming at peace with all the 
world, the senses pleased with flowers, the soul 
in harmony with music. That of Gen. Grant 
was very good. It represented him at his best, 
to me, as I saw him in Maine. By-the-way, 
you know his reélection was a sorrow to me, 
regarding the extension of the more than kingly 
power and patronage of the Presidential office 
as anti-republican, and I am glad of almost 
any trifle to bring me into sympathy with our 
chief magistrate. The terrible outcry among 
those Washington officials over the nomination 
of Mr. Cushing for chief justice, even taking 
the Jeff. Davis letter into account, is hing 
wonderful. It was perfectly proper, ttOugh he 
might be a murderer and a thief, to send him to 
represent ourselves to a foreign government! 
Is it possible that those whose penance is of re- 
cent date, whose motives of action are of doubt- 
ful morality—they who refused to confirm Mr. 
Hoar for associate justice because he was so 
‘*square”—is it possible they can fear this man’s 
cupidity or his safety on reconstruction? It 
has seemed to me that Gen. Grant was preferred 
by demagogues on account of his want of states- 
manship, and that in this matter of appoint- 
ments he may have been as much, perhaps | twilight), by F. P. Vinton; ‘‘The Eve of St. 
more, sinned against than sinning; and now hé| Agnes,” by T. L. Smith; ‘‘Mt. Snowdon,” by H. 
must be astonished at this sudden outburst of | J. Boddington; ‘‘ The Connoisseur,” by E. L. 
honest and patriotic and pious horror on the | Custar—all these, and seversl marine pieces 
part of his friends. He must feel “dat Zion | and landscapes, among them those of Rellows, 
am a hard road to trabel,” and ‘uneasy lies | I just glance at, hoping to see themagain. But 
the head that wears a crown.” If this don’t | I linger long betore this ‘‘Resting from Work,” 
cure him of Cesarism—that is, if he ever had | by Prof. Jourdain—an old woman who has 
the disease—I can only think he must be a| withdrawn from her little wheel (flax wheel) 
worthy successor of ‘‘old Hickory.” But do| folded her hands and dropped to sleep, the cat 
not mistake*me. Mr. Cushing was one of| at her feet, also in repose. Oh! how th t pic- 
those Democrats whose purity forbade his voting | ture revives the pleasant memories of the past! 
for an old abolitionist like Mr. Greeley; and it | And this boy, ‘‘Chimney-Sweep’s Toilet,” by C. 
cannot for a moment be supposed that I resent | Giroa, who still in scant and smutty attire seems 
the indignity to him. What a farce the whole | just to have brushed his hair. What exquisite 
thing seems! And now, if Gen. Grant would | before his spacious mirror could survey himself 
just send in the name of Mr. Hoar, how it} with a moiety of the grinning satisfaction of this 
would perpetuate the joke! But association of | fellow before his bit of broken looking-glass? 
ideas_has led-me strangely to wander, not from | The face of the lady in ‘‘Tue Billet-doux,” by 
the studio, but from the purpose for which 1| C. Becker, is extremely beautiful; the haughty 
came here. To proceed: here is a Rip Van} old man on whose arm she leans, in the costume 
Winkle, a remarkable likeness of Joe Jefferson | of the time of Queen Elizabeth, directs his gaze 
as he appeared in the play ; the hand pressed on | toward the young exquisite bowing before them. 
the hip, a striking expression of one just aroused | But the lady seems to heed them not. Her 
from deep slumber. Here is another medallion | thoughts seem to wander with the letter she is 
profile, a very striking face, that of a man by | passing to the dark man behind her shrouded in 
the name of Josiah Warren. I don’t know if | a cloak, his plumed cap drawn over his forehead. 
it is a good likeness, but the work certainly is | But the old man sees him not. Can that dark man 
very fine, and the features indicate great strength | be the lover? And what is the part in the play 
and firmness of purpose. Among the objects | of the young man before them? ‘The background 
not made by Mr: Morse himeelfiis a little stag, | of this picture is fine—the dark archway, the 
a beautifully-formed and spirited creature. The | light through the portion of window, through 
fore limbs and the head are erect, as though | which may be seen a spire, the wall and column 
scenting something, the hinder limbs expressing | of stonework and clambering vine. Here are 
something of fear, as though almost in the act | two cabinet pictures, portraits, by Edgar Parker, 
of springing. that [ can’t help stopping to admire. ‘They 
seem to Me to possess that quality our artistic 
friend, Mrs. , used to admire in a picture, 
harmony of. the parts. They seem two sisters. 
The gown of the lighter complexion is blue, 


horse is inside the place. 


seems to be food, for a fowl has stepped up be- 
side her, as though demanding a share, or to 
gather the crumbs. Here is a dark landscape, 


beyond which you catch a glimpse of the sea. 
It might be called ‘‘Barrenness,” but it repre- 
sents nature as I have seen it. Here is a pic- 
ture of North Conway, by G. D. Russell, that 
might be called repose—a stream running through 
a meadow, widening in the foreground into a 
large pool, on which float suggestions of water- 
lilies; in the background are glimpses of deep 
blue mountains. I like this marine view by J. 
Appleton Brown. The distant view is dark, 
suggestive of stormy weather. The rocks in 
the foreground are fine, and you almost feel the 
moisture of that spray dashing high; and how 
beautiful the green coloring of the more distant 
breakers! 
“The Gossips,” by George H. Boughton, pic- 
tures two old crones who seem to have met on 
the street and stopped to deliver theiaselves of 
some weighty matter. The distressed look of 
the waiting child who is impatiently plucking 
the apron of her mother excites your sympathy. 
It is a suggestive picture. ‘Aunt Cocotte’s 
Pets,” and ‘ Dollie’s Ride,” by Champney ; 
‘* Mischief,” by Chierici; ‘‘ The Old Cobbler’s 
House,” by V. Bubali; ‘‘Forest Road” (October 


IN STUDIO BUILDING. 
But we must not linger. Now, up another 
stairway, that of Studio Building, to a room 





Mr. Cobb; a marine, Mr. Lansil; anda sculptor, | tions of a shawl-like drapery of the same hue. 
Mr. Powers. One of them is an old friend, | The tace has that dreamy expression of one you 


the wall a horse’s head is seen, and another | elry, tipsy dance and jollity.” In the dismal 
An old woman is, court on the southern side of old Drury Lane 
seated near the door at work on something that 


by Ordway, rocky and barren, rising to a height 


Mr. Sargent’s bill for the protection of society 
in Utah provides that any woman now holding 
the relation of spouse or consort, and not of 
awful wife, to any man who cohabits with an- 
other woman as his wife, spouse or consort, may 
file a pecition in the United States district court 
to be discharged from such relation, and shall 
be adjudged discharged thereon and be given 
the custody of her minor children and such 
portion of property as is equitable. The bill 
declares that no alien practising bigamy shall 
be entitled to citizenship, vote or hold office. 
It further provides for uniform ballots, and pro- 
hibits any figure or device thereon. It also 
prohibits any persons, except citizens, from vot- 
ing, but leaves woman-suffrage in Utah un- 
touched, only protecting it by making the ballot 
secret. Mr. Sargent’s bill to aid in the execu- 
tion of law in Utah resembles Mr. Logan’s bill, 
except it does not extend the common law as 


| Theater is, perhaps, the most approved site for 
| : : D 
the study of an audience on boxing night, 
since for centuries the pantomime at this house 
has given the tone and example to like perform- 
ances throughout the world. Even before the 
great red sun has set behind the adjacent stalls 
of Covent Garden Market the first man is upon 
the scene and has taken up theJbest position 
upon the steps in front of the great black doors.: 
This is, indeed, patronage of the drama, as the 
passing gamins appreciate when they remark to 
the fortunate being against the doors: ‘You 
have a mind to be in time, old man!” The man 
addressed was a young man, but who can ac- 
count for the inaccuracy of street-boys? The 
lamp-lighter smiles encouragingly when he has 
imparted a ray of light to that windy corner of 
theater-land; both of which attentions the gen- 
tleman on the steps receives with quiet dignity. 
Several other habitués of the pit and “gods” 
have soon formed into line, and by the time the 
heavy unbarring of the doors grates welcome 
music upon the ear a veritable army of good- 
=. A oe Ae 4 = to | it existed at the date of the Declaration of In- 
ush up the staircase to the ticket office. . ' 
Within half ina the dimly-lighted proscen- Sanne aed ee roe eee ee 
ium of the great theater breaks upon their view, | te Tights of women in regard to property and 
and in an exciting stampede over the benches doing business, the custody of children and their 
mod _— oats a aor sce on “2 defence against cruelty of husbands, have been 
e scenes whic e place at the f i 
fifty or more theaters which thie metropolis pene ——— _ entent: te nace eee 
that time, and that it would be cruel and wanton 


contains. 
Far from declining, the pantomimes were | to subject the women of any part of the coun- 
try to mere common-law conditions. 








never in so flourishing a condition; they are a 
very old institution of Christmas-tide, and prob- 
ably took their rise in the masques ofthe mid- 
dle ages. As usual, the youthful mind is filled 
with pictures of some enchanted valley; is de- 
lighted at seeing Pantaloon burn his fingers, or 
is haunted by vain love for the smiling Colum- 
bine. The policeman, according to the time- 
honored custom, suffers many hardships, and is 
engaged in several battles in which he invariably 
loses his hat and has. his coat rent in twain. 
During the present season the Ashantee is a 
popular role, having quite superseded the droll 
advocate of Mr. Darwin’s theory. Railway 
directors are made to feel uncomfortable by the 
very frequent allusions to the late railway dis- 
asters, and, as usual, a crash of musical instru- 
ments introduces Messrs. Gladstone ard Dis- 
raeli in the midst of an excited can-can. But 
whatever fleeting and temporary objects of satire 
are seized upon by the pantomimists the familiar 
figures of Clown and Pantaloon, Harlequin and 
Columbine, are present as of yore. Once again 
the stuffed fish is stolen, the baker tripped up 
and the red-hot poker slipped into the police- 
man’s hand. Again the house is convulsed over 
the mastery of wrong over right, and the chil- 
dren scream with laughter at the world turned 
upside down. 
INFLUENCE OF ‘‘ MOTHER GOOSE.’ 

The sixteen theaters of the city which devoted | 
their stages last evening to the production of 
pantomime selected as their plots the oft-told 


of Mother G At Drury Lane 








LITERARY NOTES. 


The British Museum is to possess the MSS 
of Grote, the historian, as Mrs. Grote has sig- 
nified her intention of presenting them to that 
institution. 

Charles Dickens, successor to his father in 
the management of All The Year Réund, has 
revived the Christmas story, and has a terrifier 
for this year called ‘‘The Blue Chamber.” 


The announcements of the well-selected con- 
tents of the February Atlantic guarantee an 
able and varied number. J. G. Whittier’s ac- 
count of ‘The Anti-Slavery Convention of 
1833,” the first of a series of personal reminis- 
cences, and Theodore Lyman’s ‘‘Recollections 
of Agassiz,” his associate and intimate friend, 
are among the notable contributions. 


Charles Kingsley, canon of Westminster Ab- 
bey, and better known as the author of ‘‘Alton 
Locke,” ‘‘Westward Ho!” etc., will leave Eng- 
land on the 29th inst., to lecture on ‘‘Westmin- 
ster Abbey,” ‘‘Tne Early Norse Discoverers of 
America,” ‘*The Stage as it Was and as it Is,” 
‘*The Civilization of the Past and Future—Past 
Despotism and Future Equality,” etc. 






Goose, 
the piece is caNed *‘Jack in the Box,” the hero 
of which is lithe Toi Tucker, a prince travel- 
ling incognito. The plot is incomprehensible, 
the scenes shift’ and new characters are intro- 
duced with whom previous personages have 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, who are continu- 


before the public without the least preparation, 
to stumble along as best they may, totally unfit 
to assume artistic responsibilities, and in most 
cases precluded by their antecedents from at- 


|minds of its readers.—Published by Henry 
Longstreth, Philadelphia. 

As a work of art, pictorial and intellectual, 
St. Nicholas, the new boys’ and girls’ magazine, 


which has so long been a pleasant monthly visi- F 


taining anything but the most ordinary and for February, can scarcely be excelled. It has 
mechanical routine. To begin with, these nov- | articles from Byrant, Trowbridge, Celia Thax- 
ices cannot speak their mother-tongue purely. | ter, C. A. Stephens, Susan Coolidge, and other 
They are ungrammatical; their peculiar col-| equally attractive writers, and numerous and 
loquial usage is unrefined, and consequently ac- | brilliant drawings by Misses Scannel and Hal- 
cent, the combined result of culture and asso-| Jock, and Messrs. Stephens, White, Sheppard, 
ciation, is as unknown to them as if it existed | Eytinge, Beard, Hopkins and Brooks. The 
in the moon. And yet language, first written! work is altogether lovely.—New York, Scribner 
and then spoken, is the grand basis of dramatic | & Co.; A. Williams & Co. have it. 
—_ Their knowledge of deportment is on a) ‘Tne Popular Science Monthly, for February, 
par with their use of language; they have no has articles by C. A. Young, Herbert Spencer, 
knowledge of the wise details of social inter-| 9 N. Rowe, Andrew D. White, H. F. Walling, 
course, and none of the fine feeling and obser- Richard A. Proctor, Albert R. Leeds, George 
vation, made conscious by culture and active M. Beard, Samuel Lockwood, and other com- 
by use, without which men and women re petent writers, a portrait and sketch of Mr. 
boors, and can never hope to become artists,.if Proctor, the astronomer, various illustrations 
that be their bent. The only education they | o¢ the chromosphere and solar prominences 
. . . : y 
bring is derived from the cheap sensational modern optics, and painting, &c., and other 
literature of the day, and their art-ideals most interesting matter.—New York, D. Ap- 
are constructed from this supernatural fabric. pleton & Co. ; for sale by Williams. 
What are these ideals filtered through the me- 
dium of an ignorant mind? They are the in- 
carnations of vulgarity, with but one absorbing 
idea—dress! which; instead of becoming an or- 
nament, serves glaringly to contrast what is 
with that which ought to be. 
This is the material from which the bulk of 
our actors are recruited, and an unprejudiced 
visit to any theater from Boston and New York : Sepa : : 
to Salt Lake City, will bear out the assertion. sents the subject of private finance in this 
|; country, but hardly does much at pointing out 


It was this condition of things that originated let sah f a 
the star system. It was this that threw wide the | |” T’™e@y TOF the undue’ emphasis and power 


: cots | in that direction. Stories and poems offer much 

ates for those frail sisters; the blondes, and | 
& ; ‘ : Oa a. a5 si | pleasant reading in the Galazy.—A. Williams 
their brainless allurements, until the | P 8 y 


very sur-|* ee 
feit made the public cry, ‘“‘Hold, enough!” It & Co, bave-it for sale. 
is this that deluges us with inferior plays, for| The Atlantic, for February, s:ows yet more 
there is no acting to inspire better ones, and the | distinctly than did the preceding number the 
production of sterling dramas is precluded be- | new phase of character it takes. The reviews 
cause there is no one to play them. | of recent literature are particularly numerous 
While the admission of entirely uneducated | this month, while excellent stories and sketches 
novices to the stage is to be deplored and con- | make a brilliant display upon most of its-pages. 
demned as a fundamental evil, it is still to be | “Naples under the Old Régime,” is the title of 
urged in excuse of a better class, that the theater Robert Dale Owen's latest chapter of autobiog- 
does not afford any means of improvement, or raphy. Whittier contributes ‘The Anti-Slavery 
of acquiring those accomplishments, without Convention,” whose natural interest as historical 
which an artistic career is impossible. If, 
therefore, a young person does not bring a 
liberal share of education and accomplishment | tions of Agassiz” is full of warm living personal 
as a foundation forsstud$, the superstructure | description and reminiscence. 
will be exactly what'we now complain of. Stage Scribner's, for February, has an illustrated 
managers are the oaly persons to whom begin- | article on the French song-writer, Béranger, by 
ners can look for any suggestions, and they are , Albert Rhodes. The principal illustrated paper 
mostly men who have struggled up from the | of the number, however, is Edward King’s sec- 





Richard Grant White seems losing the as-. 
perity, not to say acidity, of some of his earlier 
papers in the Galazy, and in the February 
number we find his interesting notes and que- 
ries in much more palatable tone. ‘Life on the 
Plains” and ‘Views Abroad” are pleasing 
sketches; and Richard B. Kimball's ‘‘ What 
are our Aristocratic Institutions?” well pre- 














and personal narrative is still further enhanced 


by the easy, simple style of telling. ‘‘Recollee- 





ing Every Saturday with all its excellent fea- | Point described. Experience makes them an/| ond article on Texas, with pictures from Champ- 
tures, announce that their Riverside Bulletin, | @¥thority in all matters of routine; but they can | ney’s portfolio. A new paper by the poet Sted- 
’ 


arely correct a wrong reading or pronunciation | man is on the poets, Hood, Arnold and Proctor, 
A sketch 


knowledge our indebtedness to foreign artists or whom by good luck I find alone. I take the | would expect to see clothed in heavenly biue. 


liberty of an old friend to say that this one| The dark, heavy curtain, slightly drawn back in English, and in foreign language never; thus | who.a he calls a representative triad. 


tor, wili, in the future, be incorporated in the : | : 
larger periodical. Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, the responsibility for shortcomings rests lightly by Ef S. Nadal, ot “English Sundays and Lon- 


nothing perceptible in common; while the scene 


from him when in too near proximity to his savans, who come to enlighten us on any sub- ‘ 
before the splendid transformation is devoted to 


mass, as suggested in a previous lecture, why | . 
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7 Rees Ah 
did not the same repulsive force prevent said How electric the chord in assembly, church, 


ect, or startle us by extraordinary attainments. | small room, occupied by three, reminds me of 


. ° . * ” 
innumerable bodies from falling into thé central lecture, concert, theater, where we are fed by a 


meet living flame struck from the central fount! 


I addressed a note to Mr. Proctor, during his 
stay in Boston, asking, in substance, the above 
questions; and previous to his lecture upon the 
stars, before the Lowell Institute, he answered 
my first question to the audience and attempted 
to clear up the difficulty by chalking it out 
upon the blackboard. The reason, he stated, 
why the earth's aggregated nebule mass was 
not drawn with the other aggregated bodies 
passing it, in the long spiral streams, into the 
great central mass, the sun, was simply be- 
_cause the earth mass in its passage towards the 

central mass was possibly met by another body 
moving rapidly in a partially opposite direction 
or angle, and by the collison one merged into 
the other and thus altered the original direction 
of both, which gave it a mean course or path 
between the two extreme or partially opposite 
directions, and revolving around, instead of 
drifting into, the sun. He said he could con- 
ceive of such a collision, the same as a collison 
of meteorites floating in space; that such a co- 
incidence might not happen once in a thousand 
or ten thousand times. I was not satisfied with 
the answer; nor could any one else be who was 
familiar with the subject or reasonings, for he 
leaves it too much with chance. It is absurd tot 
think that the individual existence of our planet 
is due to chance, an accident, a collision, a 
happening. If civilization has arrived at one 
thing it is a knowledge of the fact that nature, 
throughout, is governed by law, law as univer- 
sal as it is eternal and immutable. Ifthe earth 
owes its existence to chance, or a collision, then 
all the planets, it is fair to presume, owe their 
individuality ‘and their revolution around the 
aun to the same accidental happening. System, 
aud not chance, is the order of the universe, 
and no one is a greater advocate of that fact 
than Mr. Proctor himself. Newton spent years 
in the discovery of a system that controlled the 
heavenly bodies in space. Kepler, after a long 
research, discovered three laws which systema- 
tized the movements of the stars; and La Place 
gave to the world no chance offering; but the 
hypothesis advanced by him of the origin of 
our planet, or the solar system, was based upon 
well-known laws in physics, 4nd is, I think, 
generally acknowledged among scientists the 
best hypothesis known, for order and system is 
at the bottom of it. 


Apart. 
—e— 
4 WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 
If I might love thee.as thou shouldst be loved, 
If as I would be loved thogmight love me, 
I think, in all the wide and happy world, 
There were none happier or more true than we, 
What separates us? "Tis a deepening mist 
Which noonday's brightest sun may not dis- 
pel ; ; 
What separates us? “Tis a darksome space 
Whose devious ways we may not trace nor 
tell. , 
What separates us? "Tis a high-built wall; 
I linger in the gloom to seek the gate, 
But find it not—I only hear, instead, 
The chilling tones of unrelenting fate. 
What separates us? 
chance, 
The accidents of life have made us theirs; 
And they will not release their cruel clasp 
To fondest wishes or to earnest prayers. 


Years and change and 


Yet even in hours of dreary doubt I feel 


The trust that, in some incorporeal sphere, ! 


master-touches all around. 


to universal c¢ 


t 
ety. 


t 
emphatic drawbacks in costly machinery, too 


t 


We 


We clasp within our interests all that pertains 





These belong to our peculiar condition, 


mechanical superintendence, and the demorali- 


zation which is_inseparable from dependence. | moment step into the studio of .Mr. Griggs, 
While we would'be patient with the inevitable, | whither I have been directed by a friend to 


> ani sh and brotherly 1 8 
ee ee reader and poet, executed by Fred Wright, a 

oung artist of only twenty years, now studyin A F ren ° 
and choice of every person, however favored, i Europe. yi beac ¥iN8 | and her immortality. But it is growing dark, 
o prepare himself or herself for self-support, | crayon. 
gestive of the original.” 


prophesy a period when it shall be the business 


t 
and to-so regulate their living as to anticipate 
drawbacks so far as possible with limited 


feeling and hokorable action! All will pass 
for their worth, amibe respected, whatever their 
status may chance to be. The bond will be 
golden which shall encircle community. 

This vital emanation will reach farther and 
farther into the incorporeal realm. We shall 
know as we are known here and beyond! We 
can reciprocate when we have passed the outer 
door, help and be assisted. We should never 
be selfish in any sphere! We might go for- 
ward, and vet look backward. We may not 
have what we most covet! We may have tast- 
ed, and had our cup withdrawn; we may be 
solitary in some senses; but, with hearts con- 
stantly enlarging, with efforts forever out- 
stretching, with opportunities at our beck—vea, 
in our grasp—how can we be morbidly emotional 
and mourn, repine and grow sick for want of 
that very stimulus which is on our right hand 
and on our left, and present everywhere, even 
in the eternal mansions! We throw ourselves 
out in thought, words and deeds. If true, they 
are deathless, and act unseen! They operate 
as we least expect, and bring forth fruit where 
our eye has never rested, and with those we 
have never seen. Our spirit, faithful, watchful 
and kind, will go where it listeth, and cull from 
every clime, terrestrial and celestial. Motive, 
not result, is our supreme concern. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Jane Green” on Art and Politics. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

‘ Boston, Jan. 17, 1874. 
“MORSE’S ‘“‘PARKER,” AND OTHER WORKS. 
Covsin Ketcran :—‘‘A patient waiter is no 
loser,” says the adage, and that I hope you will 
prove as at last you follow me to some of the 
studios. First, we will go up this winding-stair— 
not the one up which the spider invited the fly to 
destruction—to the very roof of the building; at 
least so it seemed to me the first time I was 
there, and glad was Ito get up sohigh; for, you 
know, I was never satisfied with any heights I 
might reach. If Lever looked out from an attic 


window I always longed for. a cupola on the 
roof; and if I ever attained to a cupola I 
yearned to get outside. But the second time I 
came to this studio, alas! like many another 
who had dreamed to have attained the highest, 
I fgundthere was still a stair leading up higher. 
This is the studio of Mr. Merse, editor of the 








: corner and one in the middle of the room. ! 
are melted, instructed, gratified, surprised by | They all said they got along very comfortably | whole suggesting the gorgeousness, luxury and | 
until they in the middle took to taking in board- | beauty 
ers. 
ae eae ; respond to the family who took in boarders! | female head aad shoulders, possessing the same 

tion irrespective of sex and | Jt is rather dark, and I can’t well see the por- | correspondence and harmony of coloring. The | 
color! Prizes and advantages, say we, to all] traits and marines on the walls; but my friend| picture is *named ‘‘ Beware!” but is hung} 
who cah win and appropriate! Fair play in| @llowed me to look behind ty 
theory and practice from summit to pedestal. 
None to be ignored, but all considered. 
my brother? finds its answer in the multiplica-| of sea-birds; and he quietly smiles, making no 
ion of institutions of every conceivable vari-| movement to put me odt for disturbing the 

peace. 

; : _’| my gaze, every feature and lineament and the 
and are necessary evils which we myst sustain | contour of the head a perfect image of the man. 


ill a better method can be devised. They have} As I longer gaze I wish the lines around the 
mouth could be softened, however, which may 
be done in the marble, perhaps. 


neighbor's boarders. 
. | scream with delight. t 
Who 1s | tomed to the roar of the sea and the screaming | tion of the German }oem, ‘‘Beware.” 


: : _ | not the seeming, living, breathing, speaking flesh | SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 
forethought! There will be less stilted ambi- | and blood of a good painting. ‘This is certainly 
tion, desire for parade and idle show; more | a very beautiful picture, expressive of an ami- 


sateis i honest roper | # 7 ; rh 
earnestness fon cgnsistency, ¥, prop you an idea of the enthusiasm of the original; 


the story of a city missionary in New York, | The other portrait is that of a brunette, the 
who on his rounds found himself in a large| gown of crimson, the bright coloring relieved 


the pas de deux of a couple who have not ap- 
peared up to that moment. The grand finale is 
one of surpassing splendor. It appears that |‘fene,” is to contribute a new serial to Every 





room occupied by five families, one in either | by a drapery of black lace almost covering the | 
whole. ‘The figure is in a leaning posture, the | 


of a more southern clime. There is an- | 
Now, this artist with the busts must cor- | other picture by the same artist, a finely-formed | 


e curtain at his | too high\for my vision to discover in the facial | 
At first view I almost! expression the reason. A lady suggested that 
But my friend is accus-| it was an illustration of Longfellow’s transla- 


“TI know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee!” 
Leaving the gallery, I discover at last what in 
I bast : vain I had looked for, ‘‘Mercury and Psyche.” 
But we must hasten. In passing let us for a/ 1+ ig a medallion, by Flaxman, representing 
Mercury with his winged shoes, besring up 
4 “? | Psyche to the heavenly assembly, whither Jupi- 
ee a crayon-head of Mr. Gill, the dramatic sas tak commissioned him to see her in cen 
of his approval of her union with the god Cupid 


It was an image of Whittier that met 


I have, seen striking likenesses in 
As an artist said once, ‘‘They are sug- 
There is sometimes a 
smoothness and beauty not of color; but there is 


and I must say ‘‘adieu.” JANE GREEN. 





From London. 


Lonpvon, Dec. 27, 1873. 
BOXING DAY AND THE PANTOMIMES. 
From time immemorial has ‘‘Boxing Day” 


at least, so it seems to me. I discover on the | constituted an occasion for a general holiday 
wall —, _ he Sg x ig jib a perfect | among the lower classes of London society, and 
type of the street-boy. r. Griggs is very : & : : 

good-natured, though he seems busy and other yieheins perry ee ge the unimpeded flow of 
visitors are troubling, and shows us some of| Plebeian spirit. The day set apart for this un- 


his own pictures. He has four companion | wonted enjoyment is the twenty-sixth of De- 
pieces, no Fg which ea certainly cember and although open-air amusements at 
very beautiful. e winter scene, for so small this season are rare, from early gray of morn- 


a picture, J have never seen surpassed. Hej_ 3 : : i 
has some very fine autumnal pieces, one a limb | ing until the gas begins to pale in the light of 


of the flaming maple, from beneath which peeps | another day, the entire city is in a constant state 
out a rep the eras ow seen cuiled over | of yulgar carnival, much resembling an exag- 
Mayen and SepEen ee ies a anres, gerated combination of the Fourth of July and 
: ee : Saint Patrick’s day in our own city. The term 
Again are we on the street and passing Law- “Boxing” . ee ies 
sagt cere oxing” has its origin in the prevailing custom 
rence Building. I invite a friend—one who| of presenting the tradespeople with ‘Christmas 
reverences art and all holy things—I invite her | boxes,” or slight presents. Householders’ minds 
with me to Mrs. Horton’s studio. As we turn|4re thought to be generously inclined imme- 
the leaves of her portfolio my friend is de- | diatély-after Christmas, and consequently shop- 
lighted with the drawing, the boldness of the | keepérs and errand-runners wisely conclude to 
outlines of her bits of Iandscapes; and I was | strike-while the iron is hot. Accordingly, as 
equally charmed with the beauty—almost redo- | You sit at breakfast, you hear the well-known 
lence—of her flowers: roses, apple-blossoms, | bang of the postman at the knocker of the gate, 
lilies, gladiolis, and pansiés that quite winked | 42d upon looking out to count the missives in 
t you; ferns and sumacs that seemed just! the letter box you find to your surprise that the 
gathered from the woods; cardinal-flowers akin | Postman has not hastened on to the next house, 
to those I have’gathered on the banks of lakes | 43 is his wont, but stands ready to hand you 
and streams of dear old Maine; and what is | Your letters with a bright holiday smile and the 
this? Why, a pussy-willow! the glorification | ¢xclamation, tardy by twenty-four hours, of 
of that very one that grows ip a corner of my | “Merry Christmas, sir!” Next, the maid appears 
own garden, at the scraggly roots.of which [| With the announcement that the market-boy 
had threatened to ‘lay the axe.” It shall not | is below and bids you ‘‘Merry Christmas.” This 


now be cut down, but kept as a memento. is repeated by the baker, the fish-monger and 
cals nies tan minebii: the green-grocer, until in desperation at the in- 


creasing emaciation of your purse you leave the 
As my friend and I emerge into the street . nats i 


house only to find yourself the admired center 
again and part company I feel that I have seen | of a band of street-sweepers and boot-blacks. 
enough for one day. But, with a ticket in my 


DISSIPATION. 
pocket for the Art Club, it is the most natural} At ten o’clock the shops are closed and this 
thing in the world to pass down the street that 


entire population of extortionists betake them- 
— to roe aye and > te again, to pee to | selves to the “Bull and Gate,” the ‘Cow and 
the temptation to go in fur a moment, if possi- ” : » 66 koe 
ble, to meet some old friends. The first to greet Rene Oe Ee ees Sed Tan,” “Bae 


me are not old friends, surely, but two fine por- | Angel,” and a host of other taverns popular 
traits by Billings—happy, comfortable, smiling | #098 the canaille, where they feast and ca- 
people. Yee, the lady really smiles upon me; | TOUS until the drawing-in of the evening ad- 
and should I by any chance ever find myself monishes them that the famous Christmas Pan- 
within her doors I’ve no doubt she would good- | mimes are at hand, and that the theaters, one 
naturedly show me her treasures of art and | 49d all, are opened from ‘theaven” to pit fortheir 
beauty; tor such comfortable-looking people | *pecial convenience. Not only was yesterday a 
must be possessed of such things. But then, I | fete ofthe lowest classes, but by a decree of Parlia- 
wonder if one would not sometimes tire of that | ent became a bank-holiday, much to the delight 
everlasting smile in a picture! Ah! here are of the myriad city-clerks, who were fain to be- 
some spikes of gladiolus in water-colors by | ke themselves to Hampstead Heath and High- 
Mrs. Richards, near relations of a beautiful | S4t¢ & ride in the donkey-races, or to Brighton 
bouquet, or, rather, coil, of morning-glories, by and Hastings to see“the ocean and to disport 
the same artist, one of she presents at the sil- | themselves with their Dulcinias upon the strand 
ver-wedding last week: Also a beautiful pro- by day, and, later, at the public ball or theater. 
fusion of the same flowers, in oils, by Mrs. But ‘‘Boxing Day,” the world over, is Boxing 
Cass. Here is a portrait by Darius Cobb, a Day at Londun alone. Travel from Belgravia 
beaitiful picture of womanly grace. When || Hackney and your eyes will be regaled with 
see pictured taces of such extreme beauty I am the sight of dishevelled bacchanals and your 


ble and poetical character, but it does not give 


Prince Tucker has fallen in love with the Prin- 
cess of Gotham, whose tather is happily at sea | 
in a bowl, and, in order to exorcise ler silliness 3 
and vanity, the prince proceeds under fairy for its pages. 
guidance to a forest glen, where grow huge > i ‘lemming’s bindery 
mushrooms, to obtain a talisman. Once a year, | ¢ a ee satel, pees re 
at midnight. of midsummer eve, these mush- Sudbury Entei Tuesday morning week, several 
rooms tee with a fairy population and change | leading publishers suffered severely. Sheet 
sow Bee bywers representing a fairy fancy fair | stock to the value of $100,000 was destroyed, 
and flower-show. The transformation was most including books trom James R. Osgood & Co., 
effective—tge dull gray fungus-covered wood x ; 

suddenly became a floral edifice with seemingly Lee & Shepard, Jobu L. Shorey, Estes & Laa- 
endless vistas, and the mushrooms themselves | Fiat, Wooiworth, Ainsworth & Co., Congrega- 
were converted into glittering booths at which | tional Publishing Society, Robert S. Davis & 
the fairivs presided. ‘The entire play was a Co., and others 
fanfare of dazzling splendor which satiated the iy . 
taste for display and wearied the eyes. 

Next in importance comes Covent Garden | $25,000. 


sae r 


market with the ‘Bleeding Nun of Lindenberg ;” 
then the Princess’s with ‘‘Puss in Boots;” next 


Vaudeville with the “Orange Tree and the | logue,” 2000 copies of Underwood's Handbook 
Bumble Bee;” and so on down to the great 
circusses, at one of which ‘‘Harlequin’s Ride to 
Banbury Cross” was splendidly presented, while 
at another Cinderella was performed by little 
children. 
THE SEASON. 

Such is the merry Christmas season in Lon- 
don, and so general and approachable are all 
amusements that one who can command a six- 
pence a night may visit the theaters and enjoy 
their accumulated attractions. The holidays 
stretch on for a month or more, and, as a matter 
of course, society is barely yet awake to the dis- 
cussion of merriment; yet, should their elders 
forget, the children, just let loose from school, 
are particular about these Christmas traditions 
and privileges ; and thus does the New Year rise 
over London amid the smiles of domestic hap- 
piness and popular enjoyment. J. Vv. P. 


had been packed up to be removed. 


portions of editions of the Cambridge Course of 
Physics, McGill's French Series, Hanson’s Latin 
Series, Crosby’s Greek Series, and some other 
publications. The loss of the Congregational 
Publishing Society will be light. Robert S. Davis 
& Co. had about $15,000 of stock in the bind- 
ery, which will prove a total loss, there being 
no insurance. “It consisted mostly of Green- 
leaf’s Arithmetics. 
THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Dramatic. 
A WORD ABOUT THE THEATER. 

It may not be amiss at this moment, when the 
ever lively interestin the theater is at least mani- 
fested by a general cry at its deterioration, to 
cast a glance at its interior workings, in order 
better to judge why it falls short of its profes- 
sional requirements. Po do this, it is necessary 
to abstract entirely from tie literary or dramatic 
portion of the stage, and to occupy ourselves 
exclusively with its theatrical or representative 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Miss Vinnie Ream is in Washington again, 
ready for another order from Congress. 








The city government of Providence has com- 
pleted a contract with Franklin Simmons of 
Rome, Italy, to make a bronze statue of Roger 
Williams. 

It now appears that the story of the poverty 
of Bijornson, the Norwegian novelist, and his 
consequent emigration to America, which has 
been going the rounds, is, to put it mildly, 
‘‘made out of whole cloth.” The Academy, in 
alluding to its publication in Trudbner’s, says: 
‘*As a fact, Bijornson livesc lose to Christiana, 


income from his works, lives in comparative 
luxury, and has never dreamed of entering the 
ehurch. The only spark of truth in all this 
atory is that Bijornson is really about to leave 
Norway; he has bought a house in Florence.” 
The story had its origin in a German newspa- 
per, and was then translated into English. 

In Hawthorne's ‘‘Notes” [vol. ii., p. 234] oc- 
curs the following remarks of President Pierce 
on Mr. Cushing, which touches his character to 
an exactitude: ‘‘Speaking of Caleb Cushing” 
(says Mr. Hawthorne, relating a conversation 
with the President), ‘‘he told me that the unre- 
liability, the fickleness which is usually attrib- 
uted to him is an actual characteristic; but it is 
intellectual, not moral. He has such compre- 
hensiveness, such mental variety and activity, 
that if left to himself he cannot keep fast hold 
of one view of things, and so cannot, without 
external help, be a consistent man. He needs 
the influence of a more single and stable judg- 
ment to keep him from divergency, and in this 
condition he is a most inestimable coadjutor. 
As regards learning and ability, he has no su- 
perior.” 

Mr. Whittier, in the February Aélantic, de- 


this moment. 
to its own standard, is a paradox, and has long 


that the public of every age has developed its 
theater from precisely the standard of culture 
and learning the age represented. This parallel 
cannot apply to us; for we have as yet no na- 
tional drama, or national stage, in spite of our 
intellectual precocity; the nearest approach 
being an acclimated graft, which, removed from 
the literary influence of cultured dramatists and 
authors, and subjectto no other surveillance, 
except that of rather subservient criticism, 
ran to wild shoots that exhausted their strength 
in the same measure as the parent stem across 
the water became sapless and feeble. Depend- 
ing upon that for its life our stage has developed 
nothing original, and, unless it is an improve- 
ment upon existing abuses, nothing new. What 
we have to complain of is noi deterioration, but 
stagnation. Our theateris now precisely where 
we found it more than fifty years ago, and dur- 
ing this time public taste has developed far in 
advance of the stage and its critics. It is to be 
hoped that a turning point will soon be reached 
Excellent material 


don Churches”; Prof. William S. Tyler's ad- 


the author of that very readable novel, ‘‘Ki- | #94 happily on nobody. 


turday, with the title “His Two Wives.” | be the fundamental evil of our stage. Though 
r. Aldrich is also to furnish editorial writing | # fult of long-standing, it is by no means past 


a profession is gill in itself a worthy and in- 
trinsically intellectual pursuit, that will reassert 
its dignity as soon as the public insists that it 


it at present. 


Lee & Shepard’s stock was| oratorio in England. 
insured for $20,000 and its value was about] with a success that has gratified Americans, 
Among it were eight volumes of|they are now looking with increased interest 
with ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood ;” then the Hay- | Charles Sumner, and the printed sheets of Mr. | to his success in this style of musig, He will 
William T. Brigham’s new work, which was to| appear in conjunction with Mlle. Titiens and 
the Alhambra with ‘Flick and Flock;” the have been issued soon, entitled ‘‘The Cast Cata- | Sims Reeves. 


of American Literature, a large number of| midnight concert at Waterbury, Conn., on the 
Oliver Optic’s works. also books by Miss A. M. | 8th inst. 
Douglass, Professor James DeMille, and others. | detained them along the route from New York, 
John L. Shorey’®-loss is $3800 on Sargeant’s | but with characteristic persistency they pushed 
Readers and $1000 on the Nursery. Estes &| ahead to New Britain, where a special train was 
Lauriat lose about $1000, principally an edition | chartered, and a dispatch sent announcing their 
of ‘*Murray’s Commentaries on Exodus,” which | coming. 
Fifteen | o’clock, arid found an audience of about two 


minutes later they would have been out. Wool- | hundred people awaiting them, to whom they 
worth, Ainsworth & Co., of New York, lose | played for a couple of hours. 


week. 


ability, and is well adapted to its laudable mis- 
sion. 0 


a large variety of articles devoted“to the wel- 
fare of the human system. 


miscellany, a portrait of Master Henry °S. 
Walker, the buy pianist, and twelve pages of 
music.—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 


ance of having smelled fire twice within a fort- | 
night, as is the case. 
looking as ever.—John L. Shorey, Boston. 


ton thirty-two-page monthly journal of ‘“thome 
arts and aids, life and leisure,” which Milliken 


two hundred miles from Trondhjem, gets a good half, which more immediately concerns us at|® Gould have just commenced. The miscel- 
lany offered is very readable, -amd-the is. ic 


That the theater should educate the public up | 4!! respects creditable. 


since lostits force ; since historical record proves | water State Normal School shows a membership 


Some hearts may find at last the freer faith 
That has been sought for but too vainly here. 








Radicai that was, and now still going radscal- 
ward in themes governmental. He believes 
neither in uowilling taxation nor in national 
government, but in perfect freedom, each one 
being a law to one’s self. Verily, when I think 
of the expense to: us who are , and the 
corruption of our machinery ofigo¥ernment, I 
am charmed with this man's theory and think I 
belong to his church. But when I think of my‘ 
little garden-plot away down there among the 
wilds of Maine, of the one apple-tree from 
which I have never, even as matters now stand, 
been permitted to gather a ripe apple; and the 
few strolling May flowers so ruthlessly torn 
away; when I think of these I quietly submit 
to taxation and all the rascalities of Washing- 
ton for the sake of protection for the tree itself 
and the potato-patch—a choice of evils, surely. 
But I led you hither rather for the sake of what 
Mr. Morse has done than for what he has said. 
Of the bust he nas made of Theodore Parker it 
would be superfluous for me to add a word, even 
if I had a word, never having seen Mr. Par- 
ker, after what Mr. Weiss and Mr. Longfellow 
and Mrs. Parker have said in its praise. Mr. 
Weiss said it was not a Socratic head, but the 
representation of a living, working Yankee, or 
to that effect. Mr. Longfellow spoke of it as 
expressing spirituality, subtlety, firmness of 
purpose. Mrs. Parker saw a wonderful like- 
ness of her husband. So, you see, there was 


The trust that, when the tireless voice of time 
Shall call the earth-bound spirit to arise, 
Fond bands may clasp and kindred souls unite 
Enfranchised there beyond the star-strewn 

skies. 


26 Ravpu. 


Visible and Invisible Sympathy. 

Attraction seems to be the cogent cement of 
the outward universe. The'very planets, rocks 
and stones thus hold together; everything is 
bound to a certain extent, always excepting the 
points at which nothing will touch. What a 
common rush in the tides as they ebb dd flow, 
borne the same way! The winds, too, how they 
sweep in almost rythmic measure, permanently 
warping branches by a long-continued inclina- 
tion! The outburst of spring is marvellously 
magnetic. There is a general swelling of buds; 
an unfurling of leaves; and finally foliage -every 
where about u>. No magician’s wand could be 
more imperative—it dips, and the work is done. 
The matin chorus of birds is a beautiful com- 
mingling; there is a key-note which all catch, 





sesses in a great degree 
of investing her subjects 
what they may become. 
liarity of crayon painting 
and make the good better. 
Here is a fine head by 


impression of strength. 


from the pencil of Mrs. 


wife of the sculptor, Mr. 


age mp . 
ere is a fine thing, 
Jules Difprs, a rude old 


is a fine interior in W 








and musicabounds. Cows, sheep and chickens | enough in the bust to allow each his own inter- 


suggesting a farm-yard. 


she has of making flowers grow! 
here is a bust from the studio where they take 
in boarders, one of the boarders, the bust of the 


man’s hut on one of the i 
bay. But it probably is a foreign scene. Here 


led to question how much may have been bor- 
rowed from personal friends of the artist. Here 
is the head of a little girl, in crayon, by Helen 
Reed; a lovely face, surely. Miss Reed pos- 


the gift of idealizing, 
with a spiritual beauty 


possessed only on rare occasions, or suggesting 


Perhaps it is a pecu- 
to smooth rough edges 


J. W. Champney, that 


of a woman, somewhat wrinkled and with an 


It does not seem to mie 


a type of American women. But it attracts me, 
and [ should not be sorry to have the privilege 
of appropriating it. Here are two beautiful 
panel pictures, stephanonis and nastursions, 


What a gift 
Ah! really, 


Horton. 


Powers. To the sug- 


gestion that it was a flattered likeness, one who 
had seen the original said it was a perfect rep- 


so it seems to me, by 
cottage near the sea- 


shore that I might easily mistake for @ fisher- 


islands of Penobscot 


halia, by W. Hahn, 
hrougk a window in 


scribing the Anti-Slavery Convention in Phila- 


: B dae © | delphia, forty-two years ago, tells the story of 
one. fot coe grace oe siglo geome ! his journey from his home to the Quaker city 
to the working population of England such thus: I took the stage for Boston, stopping at 
brief interruptions from their daily tuil. They | the-aneient hostelry known as the Eastern Stage 
are, with the exception, perhaps, of our own) Tavern; and on the day following, in company 


people, the hardest working natfon in the world. | —. en x « 
Constant and arduous occupation has become | with William Lloyd Garrison I left for New 


an absolute necessity to them, insomuch that | York. At that city we were joined by other 
when they do obtain a holiday they scarcely | delegates, among them David Thurston, a Con- 
know what to do with it. A journal of this | gregational minister from Maine. On our way 
morning loudly bewails the extremes of ‘‘Boxing | Philadelphi 
Day”; itcomplains that the German and French | *° *"/@delphia we took, as a matter of neces- 
workingman is never at a loss to turn a holi- | $8fY economy, a second-class conveyance, and 
day a yeger — poo en _ found ourselves, in consequence, among rough 
around in a helpless way and finally solves the est : 
difficulty by sansa into a public Sa But | - Mintions Companions, wise Jongnngy ape 
it cannot be reasonable to suppose that hard- | more noveworthy for strength than refinement. 
working people can be taught how to employ Our worthy friend the clergyman bore it awhile 
their oe. racer wpa egy legislators | in painful silence, but at last felt it his duty to 
are ever endeavo a e ns re 
a te Hawene We Join Sabheck wih | ons weedy of semeneeines- ane aapeniee. 
true philanthrophy, has succeeded in making eader of the young roisters listened with a 
‘Boxing Day” a bank holiday which winds up | !udicrous mock gravity, thanked him for his ex- 
with the fearful joy of the night. hortation, and expressing fears that the extraor- 
aT THE THEATERS, dinary effort had exhausted his strength, invited 
A tour of the city in the neighborhood of the | him to take a drink withhim. Father Thurston 
theaters just as the early dusk sets in might buried his grieved face in his cloak-collar, and 
convince a credulous observer that old Comus/| wisely left the young reprobates to their own 


with his crew was abroad with ‘‘shout and rev- | devices.” 


ears with the uncouth sounds of basest revelry. 
During this carnival of ‘‘king riot” the police 
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by strong outside pressure. 
is abundant, and the hour only bides the spirit 
that shall courageously remove the obstacles 
to progress in this very desirable direction. 
What is called the decline of the stage has been 
attributed to every cause but the right one. 
Sometimes the star system has been put forward, 
or the rapacity of managers urged; or, the very 
writers, on whose critical offal the lowest form 
of theatrical representation—the spectacular 
burlesque—was nursed into rank luxuriance, ac- 
cused the public of depraved taste. 

All these things are only effects that can be 
distinctly traced to one main cause, by which a 
legion of abuses have crept in; and this cause 
is the material from which theatrical companies 
are recruited. Managers in these days have 
lost sight of the fact that acting claims to bea 
profession, and that professions demand, firstly, 
general, and, secondly, special education to 
qualify those who wish to pursue them. In 
making engagements, however, candidates are 
accepted without the reference to capacity or 
qualification; favor, fancy, and above all cheap- 
ness, decide. Unlike the usage of other pro- 





We have briefly shown what we believe to 


emedy, even if badly represented. Acting as 


hall be freed from the shackles which degrade 


Musical. 

IN GENERAL. 
Julius Perkins is to make his appearance in 
Having essayed opera 


Theodore Thomas and his orchestra gave a 


The effects of the freshet continually 


They reached Waterbury at eleven 





~ LITERATURE. 


Every Saturday is very entertaining, this 


The Massachusetis Teacher continues to show 


The Science of Health, for February, contains 


ra 
The Folio, for February, has its usual light 


The Nursery, for February, has no appear- | 


It is as bright and fresh- | 


The Cottage Hearth is the name of a new Bos- 


in 
The Catalogue and Circular of the Bridge- 


of one hundred and ninety-six pupils during the | 
past year, and offers the best of opportunities to 
those wishing to fit themselves suitably for the 
work of teaching in our public schools. 

The Voz Humana, for February, has an ex- 
cellent table of contents, showing that the drift 
of concert vocal music is towards the English 
song, or the song in English, among other good 


ling gossip of the lyceum green-room. 


dress on ‘The Higher Education of Women”; 
the contin iation of Miss Tratton’s and Mrs. 
Davis's serials, and poems by Celia Thaxter, 
Julia C. R. Dorr and Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, complete the list of the principal contribu- 
tions. Dr. Holland, in ‘‘Topics of the Time, 
writes of ‘* Rich and Poor,” ‘‘Organs,’” ete. 
The most noticeable of the reviews this month 
is that of Strauss's last book, **The Old Faith 
and the New.”—A. Williams & Co. 

Of the New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co., 
lately published, are ‘‘Far from Thee,” of Al- 
bert Jungmann’s compositions for the piano- 
forte ; ‘Ei Fresco waltz,” by Emma K. Simmons; 
“Christmas Bells,” for piano, by G. D. Wilson; 
‘Phe Fairy Gondola,” barcarolle, for piano, by 
Frederic Boscovitz ; ‘“The Skipper’s Wife,” song 
and chorus, by Louisa Gray; ‘‘Angels my loved 
one keep!” song, words by George Cooper, 
arranged by Charles E. Pratt from a melody by 
Schumann; *‘My White Rose,” song, words 
and music by Louisa Gray; ‘Little Maid of 
Arcadee,” ballad, words by W. S. Gilbert, music 
by Arthur S. Sullivan; ‘‘Low at Thy feet,” 
sacred song, by MigM. Lindsay, music by Mrs. 
J. Worthington Bliss; ‘‘Nobody at Home but 
Me,” song, words by George Couper, music by 
“Violetta;” and ‘* When Sparrows Build,” 
words by Jean Ingelow, music by Virginia 
Gabriel—a charming quality and a satisfying 
variety. , 

The February Harper’s is unusually varied 
and entertaining in its contents, with over eighty 
illustrations. Charles Nordhoff contributes\a 
very interesting illustrated paper on ‘‘The Co- 
lumbia River and Puget Sound.” William C. 
Prime contributes some very interesting ‘‘Notes 
on Pottery and Porcelain,” accompanied. by 
thirty-three engravings. Eugene Lawrence 
treats in his dramatic style of ‘City Road 
Chaper"—the shrine of English Methodism; and 
in another illustrated article some very interest- 
ing views are sketched with pen and pencil of 
the sucial life and historical monuments of Far- 
ther India. Edwin DeLeon continues his se- 
ries of papers on ‘The New South,” dealing 
with the remarkable progress recently made in 
Southern manufacturing, lumbering and mining 
industries. Two important maps are given, 
showing the great lumbering and mining dis- 
In an article on ‘‘Hol- 


tricts of the Southwest. 
land House,” Eugene Lawrence gives a chapter 
of historical reminiscence and anecdote. Walt 
Whitman contributes a characteristic poem en- 
titled ‘Song of the Redwood-Tree.” The ‘‘Easy 
Chair” discusses Tweed’s fate and the question 


| of coéducation, and gives some Very entertain- 


The 
other articles and the departments are all well 
worth close perusal.—Williams & Co. have it. 


We are happy to acknowledge the receipt, 
froin the author, of Education Abroad, by B. G. 
Northrop, L.L.D., Secretary Connecticut Board 
of Education. With the able opening essay, 





things. It gives five pages of excellent sheet 
music. Mr. Barnard makes a very instructive 
journal.—Cambridgeport, George Woods & Co. 
Old and New, for February, has an excellentes+ 
say on wise charity entitled ‘‘The Better Samar- 


ercise,” and an interesting discussiun of ‘*Non- 
proscriptive Schools in the South.” These 
valuable papers, with several pleasant stories 


Berea, Ken., is the seat of Berea College, an 
institution for ‘giving a Christian education to 


furnishing a large number of teachers thorough- 
ly quaiified, both intellectually and morally, for 
the common schools and the destitute regions 
around.” Preparatory schools, even down to 
primary grade, are connected with the college. 
The catalogue for 1873 shows a total for the last 
year of two hundred and eighty-seven pupils. 
Ginn Brothers have issued a new and careful 
edition of the @dipus Tyrannus. The text is 
that of Campbell. 
ings than his have been adopted are specified in 
a list following the notes. This edition is pre- 
pared by John Williams White, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Greek in Baldwin University, and is ac- 
companied not only by dsetul notes, but al’o by 
a rhythmical scheme of the lyrical parts of the 
drama, of great aid to the student of prosody. 
Some one sends a small pamphlet poem en- 
titled Life's Mystery, which undertakes to de- 
monstrate certain theological points in more or. 
less sonorous verse. Some of the ideas pro- 
pounded seems to us good, and others not so 
much so; while the chief objegtion to the whole 
lies in its indomitable conclusiveness of spirit, 
seeming to admit of no reprieve. It is honest 





fessions, young aspirants of both sexes are put 


testimony, however satisfactory it prove to the 


itan,” Mr. Hale’s long-promised paper on ‘‘Ex- | 


‘ education is well defended. 


and poems, make up a very readable number. | 


pupils of any color and both sexes, and also for | 


The places where other read- | 


| Education Abroad, are found other papers, 
| “Legal Prevention of [hiteracy,” “Culture and 
| Knowledge,” ‘Study and Health,” ‘Labor as an 
| Educator,” ‘Education and Invention,” ‘‘Labor 
|and Capital Harmonized,” etc. The first con- 
tains much desirable information and wise argu- 


ment that is worthy careful consideration by all 
|'who favor European education. Compulsory 
‘Obligatory attend- 
ance is a corollary from the compulsory school 
tax,” says Mr. Northrop; and what statement so 
strong and convincing could be made in far 
more lengthy form? ‘‘It is objected, ‘Such a 
law would create a new crime.’ I reply, It 
ought to." To bring up children in ignorance is 
‘Such a law is a substitution of force 
| fur reason.’ So are all laws. ‘It interferes 
with the liberty of parents.’ I reply, again, It 
“ought to, when they are incapacitated by vice 
|or other causés for the performance of essen- 
| tial duties as parents.” ‘‘Labor as an Educa- 
tor” is {an excellent subject, ably treated, and 
one that greatly needs attention at the presént 
time. ‘‘Labor aids in disciplining the intellect 
| and energizing the character. Especially does 
| farm work task and test the mind, by leading a 
boy to plan and contrive, to adapt means to 
| ends in a variety of ways and under constantly 
varying circumsta.ces.” The book is one of 
great importance for the consideration of school 
boards and school legislators. It will, however, 
prove a difficult thing to alter the plan of our 
educational system while the fundamental aims 
of life remain what they now are, viz.: getting 
money and making its possession a power in one 
way or another. There is a something wanting 
in the entire tendency of American life, a some- 
thing of sound principle and worthy aspiration 
that may bear a part in the blame of the ineffi- 
ciency of our educational system. 


a crime. 
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tutional amendment to provide a better mode | in effect to levy a tax of so many thousand dol- 





Horticultural Hall Discourses,-—-ILI. 


—_—o 
.'T. W. HIGGINSON ON “PHILANTHROPHY— 
COME WORD, ITS ORIGIN AND MEANING.” 


me one has eaid that there is more to be 
vanaen from language Ngself than all that has 
been learned by its aid; the attributes of a race 
may. be changed, and owe their change to wotds. 
When a word comes into existence its meaning 
is carved on the race whose language contains 
it. When you take a word which stands for a 
virtue you may be sure that the nation which 
originated it knew what that virtue was. This, 
said the lecturer, I shall try to illustrate by stat- 
ing some facts in the history of the word phi- 
lanthropy, and these must have interest for all 
of us, for we all have an interest in the welfare 
of the human race. We are all concerned in 
the record of the race, and so in this word, 
which expresses the love of man for man during 


the afternoon with its mistréss, by saying, at |. 


° 


intervals, ‘‘Dear Celia;” which she.bore very 
serenely. f 

the room, whereupon the bird swung itself in its 
ring and cried, angrily, ‘‘Oh,dama! Oh, damn r” 
which seemed, Dr. Bartol 
tolerable appreciation of thé.use of swearing. | given by thoae who may come after. Knowing 
He closed by quoting Max Miiller’s saying, that 
a pig ceases to be a pig whem his instinct of 
classification is developed and he becomes capa- 
ble of saying, ‘‘I am ° 


At last Mra. Thaxter rose to leave 


ught, to show s 


Bronson Alcott said that half the human race 


had not advanced beyond piggidity, and made 
some interesting remarks upon the source of 
genius, saying that its discoveries were made 
by being put into direct communication with 
the Source of all. : 

casually made by a previous speaker, he said 
‘that a dog was not a person, and therefore not 
accountables Mrs. L. C. Moulton rejoined that 
she had seen dogs that were ashamed. 


Then, alluding to a remark 


Dr. 


ing that hell must be the ultimate portion of all 
outsiders. Mr. Burnell.does this work, it is 
said, with great success; but he says not a 
word about either hell or the church. He 
leaves all the unpleasant explanations to be 


that it is the first step which costs, and that 
whoever is persuaded to say A will be likely to 
say B, and proceed to C, he applies himself 
exclusively to that first step. 

Mr. Burnell’s forte is the excitement of sym- 
pathy among’his audience, and he accomplishes 
this in a masterly manner. He has stories 
without number, genuinely interesting and af- 
fecting, and he tells them with a perfection of 
manner such as Mr. Everett himself could not 
surpass. As, in a novel, there must always be 





the last 18,000 years, for aught we know. But 
to.carry it back to the beginning of authentic 
history is enough for our purpose. : 

The word philanthropy is a comparatively 
modern one in the English language. For in- 
stance, when the Pilgrim Fathers first set foot 
on Plymouth Rock it is doubtful if any one of 
them had ever heard a syllable of the word. 
We know with something like an approach to 
certainty when the word came into use, whence it 
was taken and for what use it was designed. The 
first seen of this word is in the thirteenth of 
Lord Bacon’s essays, that on the ‘‘Goodness of 
Nature.” This is the first instance known to me 
of the introduction of the Greek word not yet an- 
glicised in form into an English book. The es- 
say, probably, was first published in this shape in 
the year 1612, and if this be so it is certain that 
the word crept into use in the next five years, 
and got ap Englishending. The word has now 
assumed its present form and is defined as a 
loving of man, the original Greek word being 
so derived. So we have the first appearance of 
the word tolerably well fixed between 1612 and 
1617. ‘Che word was at first so uncommon that 
John Dryden, when he used it seventy years 
later, apologized for doing so, and affixed an 
explanatory note. This word did not come, as 
many of our words do, indirectly from the 
Greek through the Latin language; it was a di- 
reet transplantation from the Greek, and was 
recognized as such by the men who first used it. 

The original word has a very illustrious posi- 
tion in Greek history and literature. It gives 


the key-note tu what is, perhaps, the greatest of 


dramatic poems, and it gives the key-note to one 
of the sublimest lives that ever was lived, that 
of Socrates. The word can be traced back to 
the year 776 before the present era, and that is 
regarded as almost the limit of authentic history. 
We have, then, a virtue called philanthropy, 
which dates back so many years before Christ. 
The word was carved into the Greek language 
and was recognized by the Grecians, and yet 
we, speaking a language in which the woad was 
unknown for many centuries, and into which it 


was introduced at last because there was no 


Englisli word to convey the same idea—we have 


a way of claiming the virtue the word expresses 


as au exclusively modern one. We limit it by 


a new term—Christian philanthropy, and claim 
that its illustrations can be found only in four 
gospels, in which the word is never so much 

But it is an ancient 
word, and only recently, by adoption, at all 
Is it essential to Christianity, in order 
to prove its doctrines, to annihilate the Greek 


as used in its original form. 


modern. 


language? Is it not nobler to say, with Jerome, 


we trust no one is born without God, or has not 


in himself the seeds of virtue. 


Thefe was another use of the word in the 
Greek language; it was used as a tribute to 
It was also used by the Christian 
fathers) much in the same way that we use ‘‘ex- 
cellency” or ‘tworship,” in such expressions as 
When the 
word. was first used philanthropy had not been 
There was 
no taint of suspicion then, as there is now, in 
When we 
come te the practical application of philan- 
thropy there is no doubt that it plays a larger 
part in America, to-day, than in Greece two 
The love of men for each 


the: Deity. 


your excellency, your worship. 
taken or regarded as a profession. 


connection with philanthropists. 


thousand years ago. k 
other is as old as literature, as old as history, 
and perhaps as old as man himself. 


it has been conspicuous in one human soul, as 
in Jesus Christ, a new strength has been added 
But we still are far enough 
from the day when all weapons shall be laid 
Under 
Christian theology you are to love God and 
man, but the trouble is with this that, once im- 
pair your faith in God, and the obligation to love 
Then;again, Christian phi- 
lanthropy is too apt to narrow itself into the 
In 
Christianity you love man because the love of 
We love, and should 

Philanthropy is more 
than good nature, though good nature some- 
It is an 
easy luxury to feed the hungry and to teach the 
ignorant—that is the recreation of the philanthro- 
The philanthropist’s real work is where 
he saves whole classes of men to his own peril. 


to it in after years. 


aside and men shall love one another. 


man is impaired. 
mere’ reflection of a great personality. 


Christ constrains you. 
love, men fur themselves. 


times serves as a foundation for it. 


pist. 


This is the true philanthropy. 
He who feeds men serveth few ; 
He serves all who dares be true. 





The Radical Club. 


Wherever 


a lover and a maid, so in Mr. Burnell’s stories 
the invariable characters are a person *‘without 
an interest in Christ,” and a friend, new or old, 
who, with or without other acts of friendliness, 
persuades the first of his need of such an ‘‘in- 
terest,” of the feasibility of obtaining it, and of 
the need of obtaining it at once. These two 
persons may be much, little, or not at all, re- 
lated to each other, and there may or may not 
corner. (Dr. Bartol told another story about a | be other parties and other incidents concerned 
dog, this Animal being one that committed sui-|in the story. There 1s almost always, however, 
cide because ite master had adopted another | an affecting appeal to the remembrance of pa- 
_— oe ee lions wlidox suai ternal and maternal love, afd there is always a 
to. icing beck th club from the heights of trans- | Femorse, or a longing, or a sense of want, which 
cendentalism, now brought it up from the depths | can only be appeased by the attainment of that 
of zodlogy, by remarking that, although he did | «interest in Christ” which it is Mr. Burnell’s 

business to supply. Mr. Burnell (to judge 


not doubt that everybody present ~< so 
stories about animals that were burning for Siiick bie ceuided’ inibins sien bs have. niet with 
a person who, being without this form of spir- 


utterance, he would beg leave to suggest that 

Mrs. Howe had something to say. That lady 
itual comfort, was not earnestly desirous of ob- 
taining it. He seems (still judging from his 


remarked that the club had strayed so far from 
stories) quite unaware of the possibility of 


the original subject that she feared that she 

should appear antediluvian if she should traverse 

all the intervening periods and go back to it. ast yo 
loving God, seeking to do his will, and living 
on good terms with him, without getting the 
business transacted at the office of some agent 


She spoke of the danger of indulging in specu- 

lations as to the origin of being, and that the dis- 
go-between, or middle-man; and quite unaware 
of the existence of persons who, loving and 


tinguishing characteristic of genius was speed. 
serving God thus, are satisfied with that re- 


She also deprecated the tendency to call Dar- 
winism ‘‘the” scientific theory, as if there were 
lation, and feel no need of any extra policy of 
insurance. 


no other. Colonel Higginson remarked that 
his definition of genius would include patience, 
as well as speed, which Mr. Alcott amended by 
We make no objection to one’s devotion to 
serious and religious duties. But we would 
have the act a voluntary, thoughtf: 1, rational 


saying that genius was a divine intuition that 
and conscientious one. We question the worth 


used patience as its method. Mrs. Howe said 

that the meaning of her remark was simply that 
of any machinery to this end—any spasmodic, 
abnormal, fear*begetting process — by which 


the man of genius shot ahead of his age. Col- 
onel Higginson, again reverting to the Darwin- 
“converts” are garnered into™the church in 
droves, and held therein by influences not calm, 


ian theory, mentioned Agassiz’s assertion that 

we had no right to a theory as yet, and Dr. 
quict or devout. Boisterousness and studied 
manipulations are foreign to all proper har- 


Bartol said that, as Darwin had promulgated a 

theory whiclpheld a place in the mind of every 
mony between the Creator and his subject. 
Divested of gll speciousness, of its ease, flu- 


individual in the scientific world, he was supe- 
ency and winsomeness, Mr. Burnell’s method 


rior to Agassiz, who had left no theory. Miss 
‘Peabody made some remarks, in which she ad- 
is simply one of prearranged calculation. It is 
the storming of heaven's walls by force; the 


vanced the idea that a man's works were some- 

times greater than himself. Colonel Higginson 

said that he thought flat man was always 

greater than his works ind that nature was 

always superior to art. Yielding to the exam- 
driving forward of impetueus columns by stir- 
ring commands; the sounding of bugle-charges 
to stir the blood and augment the blow—to be 
followed, when the paroxysm is over, with las- 
situ indifference, recklessness, possibly con- 


ple set by the other members of the club, Col- 

onel Higginson told a story about a friend who 
tempt of all things lovely and sacrell in the 
Christian name and profession. Suth results 


assumed the part of Grandfather Whitehead in 
a play performed at his own house. Just as he 

do not minister to the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. 


was going on the stage, and had drawn down 
his face to the expression of anguish proper to 

Apart from the ‘interest in Christ” which 
Mr. Burnell insists upon as the one thing need- 


dying before the door of his hard-hearted son, 
his wife put her head through a crevice in, the 
scenery, and said, in an agonized whisper: 
‘Henry, the oysters naven’t come!” at which 
announcement the actor’s face assumed an ex- 
pression of grief so much deeper than that 
which it had previously worn that Coionel 
ful, he makes particular mention of only one 
article of the evangelical creed, the acceptance 
of which in full is by-and-by to be required of 
his proselytes. Original sin, total depravity, 
election, predestination, damnation,gand that 
striking peculiarity of idea of the Heavenly 
Father which makes him utterly indifferent to 


Higginson, who saw the transforination, was 

immediately convinced of the superiority of 
penitence and reformation beyond the grave, in 
the case of those who have not repented and 


nature to art. Bishop Ferrette, being called 
reformed on this side of it—all these are taken 


upon to speak, said that he thought that any 
man who wae a genius was so because he had 
analogies with the Supreme Being; and after a 
for granted by him, but he seems to judge it 
best not to talk about them. ‘They are not of 
the nature of solicitation, and ‘the open pre- 


little more friendly discussion, the club ad- 
journed.— Globe report. 
sentation of them would scare those whom he 
is trying to.win. The only dogma which he 
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talks about and enlarges upon besides the 
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Christ-theory, is that every word in the Bible 


is God’s word; and that we must have a child- 


The New Chief-Justice. 
President Grant’s third choice for the Chief 

like faith in that book, and believe everything 
contained in it from Genesis to Revelation. 


Justice is Morrison Kemick Waite, of Toledo, 
his hearers will only take this point for granted, 


Ohio—a native of Lyme, Conn., and son of the 
laie Chief Justice Waite of the latter State. 
He is now fifty-eight years of age, and upon 
graduation from Yale College, at the age, of 
and gay that they desire an interest in Christ, 
and stand up or kneel down to be prayed with, 
there is great probability that their cases will be 
successfully finished, in a few days br weeks, by 


Bartol told a story about a Brookline gentle- 
man who went to Europe, leaving his dog be- 
hind him, and remained two years. On his re- 
turn he met the animal in the street, and was 
recognized by him. Meeting him a second 
time, the gentleman spoke to his former pet, 
who accompanied him home and passed the 
night, but refused to do so asecond time. Mrs. 
Moulton again spoke of her dog, who, it seems, 
was accustomed to tear the carpet, but, after 
“being conversed with,” repented, and when-, 
ever he heard the word ‘‘carpet” crept into a 

















family, twenty thousand dollars a year from his 
profession. He has for many years stood at the 
head of tne bar of northern Ohio, and has twice 
declined a seat on the Supreme bench of that 
State. He servedaterm in one Legislature, and 
ran once for Congress without success, though 
having twelve hundred majority in his own city. 





—— ie 
ESSAY RY THE REV. W. J. POTTER; AND a 


WIDE DISCUSSION, 


The ladies of the Radical Club appeared in 


larger numbers than usual at the regular month- 
ly meeting Monday morning; but for some un- 
known reason only a few gentlemen were pres- 
Those who did attend, however, were those 
whose voices the club are accustomed to hear 


ent. 


in debate, and to whom it looks for guidance in 


the intricate mazes of thought through which it 


delights to wander. The essayist of the day 
was the Rev. W. J. Potter of New Bedford, 


who announced as his subject ‘‘The Ecclesias- | 
He 


tical and Scientific Views of Tradition.” 
began by showing why, in his opinion, the ec- 
clesiastical view of feligion, held by the Phari- 
sees among the Jews and the Roman Catholics 
among Christians, is faulty, becadse it leads to 
corruption, and because it rer 
from man, making Him # being of the past 
rather than of the present The transcen- 
dental, or philosophical, view, on the other 
hand, makes God the Infinite Being in whom 
we, His creatures, live and move; from whose 
> Divine power we draw our nutriment; this 
view, therefore, substitutes conscience for tra- 


dition, and bids each man listen to the voice of 


his own soul. The scientific view of tradition 
might, Mr. Potter thought, reconcile the ec- 
clesiastical and transcendental ideas, since it 
embraced neither the Hebraic theory of the pe- 


riodic appearance of prophets inspired to reveal 


the truth, nor the philosophie idea that intu- 
itions were bestowed outright on individuals, 
but held that each man was the product of all 
the generations that had preceded him. and the 
result of thousands of generations continued 
through thousands of ages and through an infi- 
nite number of processes of difhetoattation and 
selection. ‘Thus, according to the essayist, the 
scientific agrees with the ecclesiastical view by 
laying stress on the past, and differs from it in 
regarding the past agay channel for internal im- 
pressions, rather thafas a means of trapsinit- 
ting external influences. Again, the sgientiti¢ 
is in harmony with the intuitive theory in ree- 
ognizing present Te¥elation as of more impor- 
tance than that of the past, but goes back to the 
past to account for those revelations. 

The effect of the scientific view of tradition is, 
then, to cause reconciliation by leading ecclesi- 
astics to adopt the opinion that the natural cause 
of the transmission of impressions is legitimate 
and sufficient, and by leading the intuitive phi- 
losophers to regard the past as having more 
Cons-quence as a means of testing theories that 
ar: daily put forth. Mr. Potter then went on 
to show that only those opinious and theories 
that are in harmony with the general experience 


and feeling of mankind can live, or have any | 


right to expect to do so, and that the question 
to be considered in accepting any new faith is 
the effect that it will have upon our belief in 
God, in the moral law, and in human unity. 
The acceptance of the scientific view does not, 
tn Mr. Potter's opinion, tend to atheism, inas- 
much as revolutionizing one’s views by no 
means destroys them. Do you say, he asked 
in closing, that you miss the idea of the Fa- 


ther? Did you expect to see the smile upon | 


His actual face? Is it not enough to have it 
wrought into your daily life? Does it seem to 
put God faraway? Does it.not bring Him so 
near that we cannot see Him apart from our- 
selves? By His love we see that the light in 
our hearts was that of his love. Through our 
consciences the star of His love draws.us to 
lofty’and distant heights, while We, standing in 
the’current of His energies, He makes us drink 
of the river of His pieasures. 

As the round of applause which followed the 
conclusion of the essay died away, the Rev. Mr. 
Sargent, in his accustomed cordial fashion, in- 


s God too far 


twenty-two, took up his residence in Tolcdy, 
some of the subordinates. 


where he has since assiduously practised law, 
Of course Mr. BurWell discountenances argu- 


earning of late, we hear from a friend of the 
With Evarts and Cushing he was appointed by 
ment or discussion, in ‘pelation to any of those 


President Grant counsel at Geneva before the 
board of arbitration, and proved himself a man 
of ability and eloquence. He is now President 
of the Ohio Constitutional Convention, elected 
by the unanimous choice of both parties; and 
as an evidence of his good sense he discounte- 
nanced all efforts therein to respond in flatter- 
ing resolutions to the nomination, which came, 
like all others he has received, unsolicited and 
unexpected. 

Mr. Waite was of Whig antecedents, but on 
the organization of the Republican party be- 
came a warmly-sympathetic member. He pre- 
| ferred the steady practice of his profession to 
| the holding of, official position, and hence is less 
known generally to the country than many oth- 
er less able men. He was always anti-slavery 
in Sentiment, and has a broad and generous na- 
ture. Ile has the reputation of thany kindly 
acts to those in distress and poverty, but has 
ever sought to conceal his benefactions. His 
home has been the seat of a cordial hospitality, 
and he has long had the full confidence and re- 
| gard of his fellow-citizens, who know him to be 
aman of mental power, pleasing address, large 
intelligence and convincing eloquence. 

Of his family we may say that Mrs. Waite is 
the daughter of Selden Warner, of Hadiyme, 
|Conn., whose mother: was a Champlin, of Es- 
Sex—a connection of excellent blood and char- 
acter. She will grace the residence of the Chief 
Justice with dignity and intelligence second to 
no predecessor in so exalted a position. There 
|; were two sons and a daughter—the eldest son, 
la graduate of the Polytechnic school of Troy, 
| N. Y., dying last year; the second son is in the 
| law office of his father, which bears the firm- 
style of “M. R. and R. Waite”’—the junior 
partner being a brother of the new Chief-Justiée. 

With such a record and associations it may 
be inferred that we are likely to have a learned, 
dignified and upright head of the judiciary of 
‘the country. Eastern people are apt to think 
the largest mer tal power is to be found in their 
| section; and hence the frequent suggest on of 
| names for the position from the Atlantic border. 
| But the West has men of brains, no less; and 


right and justice are at issue with the old-school 
theories. He surrenders reason; he quiets dis- 
cussion; he abandons investigation; in a word, 
he perverts or subverts the highest attribute of 
manhood—the reasoning process. All this is a 
belittling of human nature; the expression of 
contempt for God-given powers. Whena young 
man has once taken that first step which it is 
Mr. Burnell’s department to persuade him to, 
he finds himself taken in charge by sundry of 
the employers of the ‘‘revivaiist,” who examine 
him, pray with him, éxhcrt him as to the things 
he is expected to believe and the things he is 
expected to say and do, then pray with him 
again, and thenceforward undertake, as far as 
they are allowed, the direction of his thoughts, 
words and actions. He finds his whole life 
searched into, spied upon, reported upon, and 
manipulated, as far as possible, in the interest 
of a particular belief. He finds that the ‘‘in- 
terest in Christ” which he received on the 

d of the joy, rest and peace it was to 
f ring, ‘is understood as pledging him to believe 
sundry unreasonable things as\true, to refrain 
from sundry innocent or salutary things as 
wicked, and to go through with sundry daily 
formalities as important duties. Hesitation 
about any of these points will call forth sus- 
picion and remonstrance from his selt-elected 
guardians; and the refusal to follow their dicta- 
tion in any of these matters, or the claim 
that he must decide for himself what are his 
own duties in opposition to their judgment, 
will subject him to the reproach ot being a 
“backslider.” Their odject is to mould and 
fashion him after the pattern of their sect. If 
he has a mind of his own, and forms and ad- 
heres to an idea different from theirs of the ser- 
vice God requires of him, he will be treated by 
them as an outsider, and remanded anew to the 
class of publicans and “sinners.” Can there 
be a mental or spiritual condition more degrac- 
ing? 




















| though we do not hear of them so often as of 
our own citizens and neighbors, we may be as- 
| Sured they are known to those who hold central 
positions of obsérvations and knowledge. Chief | *® *#¥ lately concerning the inuti 


| Justice Waite is evidently one of these gener- 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Lectcre Bureacs.—We haye had little 
ih and ex- 

pense of these institutions to lecture committees 
| ally unknown though able men; and we deem it | 2"4 lecturers alike; but it was not because 
a favorable augury that he has been a close | there was no complaint of their partiality and 
| practitioner at his profession rather than a stir- | ™ismanagement—rather because sometimes if 


| ring, active politician. His modesty and retir- | 2" evil is let alone it will cure itself. The 
| acy have certainly been conspicuous. It is sel- | fult-finding of those who have been through 


If 


points wherein reason and the natural sense of 


for electing President. They have not yet| lars upom the people fora private use. Mr. 
reached « formal conclusion, The following | Quincy well puts the gist of his argument in 
propositions have been considered: First, to | these words :— 

abolish the electoral cellege; second, the Pres-| It has been said that the Old South is wanted 


ident ang Vice President to be'voted for direutly Tihs tor tae eepites should be id j 4 
sepseat a 0 aid in 
by the people; third, each state to be divided | the public treasury to lessen the fiscal Teetoes 


into as many districts as it has representatives, | of the people. Undoubtedly, churches are 
and thc candidate having the highest vote for|sometimes in the way of street widenings, and 
President in the district to receive the vote of paras “he han othe ne Pascisegs sd or 

ee : ‘ : obj against the wishes o 
that district, which shall count one presidential | jp eir congregations, government should provide 
vote, each State to be also entitled to two presi- | equally good church buildings in convenient lo- 
dential votes at large, which shall be counted | calities. Any claim for further value is pre- 
for the candidate having the higtest number of ar But se" ~ ek vent wanted for 

x és usiness purposes think that it is warted 
Nbaeadien: the whole State; fourth, the person | for business purposes in precisely. the sense in 
having the highest number of such presidential | which Dr. Beecher’s old church is wanted for 
votes in the United States shall be President, | terpsichorean purposes, and Boston Common is 
thus allowing a President to be elected by a wanted for house-lots. We cannot too soun rid 
plurality vote; fifth, these: provisions to be ourselves of the fallacy that the interests of the 


: - community in a given piece of land are to be 
applicatle to the election of Vice President; | measured by the price which an individual will 
sixth, Congress shall have power to provide | pay for a monopoly of it. Mr. Barnum would 
for holding and conducting presidential elec- | $'¥¢ * Very high rent for the use of Westminster 
ti Td blish tribunals ei Abbey as a circus and menagerie; but it would 

ons, and to establish tribunals for the decision | be an abuse of language to say that the people 
of contested elections in districts or States, and| of London wanted their cathedral for those 
make regulations to govern these tribunals. | PUrposes. , 
There can be no doubt the country would hail 
the adoption of these propositions by Congress. 


Spanisn Porttics.—Mr. John Hay, Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s private secretary, who has since 
resided at Madrid as secretary of legation, and 
thoroughly comprehends the political situation 
in that country, says: “If Serrano cannot paci- 
ficate the country, what reason is there for con- 
gratulation over his success? He is certainly 
not @ better man than his predecessor. He 
came to Madrid not long ago and made ostenta- 
tious professions 6€ allegiance, and assured the 
president that he might rely upon him in any 
emergency. At the same time there is no doubt 
that he was plotting this treason with his friends 
in the army. His life has been one long in- 
trigue. His first successes were due td his 
adulterous intimacy with the queen. He has 
committed as many perjuries as he carn count 
years of service. In every important act of 
his public life he has shown the true buccaneer- 
ing contempt for law and for civic authority. 
The favor of the queen was his strongest reli- 
ance until he quarreled with her and drove her 
out of Spain. He first courted Amadcus, and 
deserted him as soon as his popularity waned. 
He gained the confidence of the too-generous 
Castelar, and used it to destroy the government 
which had been freely adopted by the Cortes 
and the people of the country. There is noth- 
ing in his intentions or policy which commends 
itself to the approval of civilized people out of 
Spain. He is the embodiment of that miserable 
system of military treason which makes Spain 
the reproach of the age. He is opposed, by’ all 
his traditions and associations, to any purpose 
of reform, at home or in the colonies. He is 
destitute of that moral courage which enabled 
his predecessor to confront popular disapproval 
in the interest of justice and final expediency. 
If he had made his coup before the ‘Virginius’ 
was captured, the United States and Spain 
would have been at war to-day. He is not 
even honest in his present attitude. He begins 
his administration with the gratuitous hypocrisy 
of pretending that his purpose is to maintain 
the republic. He emphasizes this expression 
of intention by suppressing republican papers, 
by arresting those generals upon whom he can- 
not rely, by declaring various provinces, where 
he is not sure of a majority, in a stage of siege, 
and generally by acting as he would have done 
in the good old times when there was a gracious 
sovereign in the palace of Philip V. who would 
not cunsider harshly the means he took to keep 
himself in power. ‘There is no fanaticism in 
thinking that this sort of thing is no improve- 
ment upon the republic. Castelar, Figueras, 
Margall, are better men, of more honest lives 
and moré beneficent purposes, than Sagasta and 
Serrano.” 


Goop-sre TO THE S1AMEsE Twins.—The 

death at Greensboro’, N. C., of the Siamese 

twins, on Saturday morning last, is announced. 

Chang was partially paralyzed last fall, since 

which time he had been) fretful and addicted 

to drinking liquor as a méans of alleviating his 

sufferings. As soon as it was discovered that 

Chang was dead, Eng beeame terribly shocked 

and raved wildly for a while, at times exhibiting 

signs of great mental aberration. This attack 

was followed by a deadly stupor. In two hours 

from the death of Chang, Eng died. The deaf 
mute children of the deceased express their 
sorrow and bereavement in the most pitiful 
manner. The character of the twins rendered 
their history. public, and gave them the unen- 

viable publicity of a curiosity. They were 
brought to this country many years ago by the 
late Captain Abel Coffin, on board the ship 
**Gentoo,” of Boston, whose attention they had 
attracted while he was in their native land. 

Their subsequent career is well known, they 
having travelled throughout the world, and hav- 
ing been its wonder. They married in this 
country and resided for many years in North 
Carolina, where they owned extensive estates. 
That which had made them the wonder of gap- 
ing millions was the cause of their death, for 
when one died the other necessarily followed. 
Several methods had been suggested to sever4 
the ligature which bound them, but were aban- 
doned, as threatening the life of both. Of their 
disposition and character little is known, but 
they were not altogether lovely, though in death 
they were not divided. 


Tue “‘HutTcHinson Papers’? RestoreD TO 
THE CusTopy oF THE State.—The -long-dis- 
puted ownership of the celebrated Hutchinson 
papers, which has troubled the Legislature and 
the Historical Society for many years, and en- 
gaged the controversial pens of numerous delvy- 
ers into the antiquities of the State, has just 
been settled. Three bound volumes of mann- 
script letters and papers, upwards of four hun- 
dred folios in number, written, most of them, 
before the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
have just been transferred from the library of 
the Society'to the custody of the Commonwealth. 
The question of ownership has been in contro- 
versy since 1846, when Mr. John G. Palfrey, 
then Secretary of State, first ineffectually pre- 
sented the State’s claim to them. Since that 
time it has been repeatedly renewed, and resisted 
on the part of the Society, until recently it was 
agreed that the controversy should end by the 
surrender to the Commonwealth of all the docu- 
ments received by the society from Secretary 
Bradford—the papers to be identified by an im- 
partial arbitrator mutually agreed upon. Rob- 
ert S. Rantoul was selected as arbitrator, and 
upon his decision, communicated to the Legisla- 
ture by the Attorney-General, last Monday, the 
books have been placed in the custody of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth—the claim in 
behalf of the State being fully sustained. Mr. 
Alden Bradford, when Secretary of State, find- 
ing no law for the preservation of the docu- 
ments, which were lying loose about the State 
House, deposited them with the Society: This 
was in 1820 0r’2l. The Society claimed they 
had had previously other papers of the same 
kind, but the arbitrator found such was not the 
case, and hence it was to be inferred the whole 
collection came from Bradford and belonged to 
the State. They are of value in illustrating the 
ante-revolutionary period. 


Tue GLastonspury (Conn.) Cow Case.— 
Miss Julia E. Smith and Miss Abby H. Smith 
are the last of five sisters, all ladies of the high- 
est culture and of refined and pure lives. They 
inherited much wealth from both parents, and 
were brought up by their father to understand 
the principles of law and government. Miss 
Julia, indeed, became a law student, and went 
through with the regular course. Besides that, 

he has translated the whole Bible, three times. 
from the Hebrew, Greek and Latin. Their 
mother was a lady who in mind and culture 
equalled her distinguished hushand. Her hatred 
of all kinds of oppression and her love of free- 
dom amounted tu passions, which found their 
appropriate expression in a war again-t slavery 
and intemperance. This little band of sisters 
were well trained for the drama of life by those 
high-minded and honorable parents, and well 
they have performed their parts. All remain- 
ing unmarried, they have given their time and 
their wealth in the aid of reform everywhere. 
Though singularly economical in their personal 
expenses, their charities have been unstinted. 
At the bedside of the sick they have taken their 
places as watchers, the town’s poor have been 
benefited and cheered by their anniial visits, and 
the miserable strugglers, who suffer in silence, 
have had help from them. /Throughout this 
country, from Florida to Oyegon, their money 
has been sent to sustain those who advocate 
pure reforms, and they have been honored in 
accordance with their deeds. ‘They are the re- 
cipients of marks of respect from the first pegple 
of the world, and their mansion is visited by 
those whose names are honored everywhere, the 
intelligent, enlightened and benevolent of the 
land. Such, briefly, is the record of the ladies 
whose name are to go into our national annals 
as establishing a precedent. Their farin was 
taxed, but having no vote they declined tu pay. 
They went to town-meeting, and pleaded for 
exemption. They were heard respectfully, but 
were not excused. Then followed summonses, 
to which they paid no attention. The constable 
threatened, and they asked that the rear portion 
of their farm might be taken and sold to satisty 
the claim. But personal property having first, 
by the law, to be levied upon, the constable took 
five cows, drove them to the poundgand sold 
them for a ‘‘mere song.” Miss Abby wrote dol- 
orously to the newspapers about the deprivation. 
They have received in consequence the sympa- 
thy of many gvod people. ‘The Woman's Jour- 
nal has opened a subscription to buy back the 
cows, and ‘‘to cover any and all the costs and 
loss to which Miss Smith and her sister may 
be subjected in their heroic effort to secure a 
legal recognition of the fact that taxation and 
representation should be as inseparable in the 
case of women as in the case of men;” and the 
Rhode Island Woman-Suffrage Association have 
resolved that they ‘‘heartily approve the noble 
stand for principle taken by Miss Abby Smith 
and her sister in refusing to pay taxes for the 
support of the government which denies their 
representation without just cause,” and that 
they ‘‘hope and believe their example will be 
followed by others, until our laggard legislators 
are scourged to their duty in regard to women 
by the whip of a public sentiment which toler- 


Con¥FIRMATION OF THE NEw Cuter Justice.— 
Mr. Waite was confirmed as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on 
Wednesday by a vote which was never equalled 
in its favorable character within the memory of 
the ollest Senator. Speecl were made by 
Mr. Sumner, Mr. Sherman and Mr. Edmunds. 
The speech of Mr. Sumner is spoken of as one 
of the best and most impressive which he ever 
delivered in the Senate. While in no sense 
opposing the confirmation of Mr. Waite, he 
spoke with much feeling of the importance of 
the office and the great responsibility of the 
Senate. He paid a high tribute to the profes- 
sion of the law, and to some of the great judges 
and lawyers of the past. Mr. Sherman spoke 
of Mr. Waite’s high standing at home, and as- 
sured the Senate that there was not a man in 
the world who had the respect and admiration 
of his neighbors to a greater degree than he. 
Not a breath of suspicion or reproach had ever 
been cast on him, and the Senator did not be- 
lieve a man existed whose character was more 
spotless, or whose sense of justice and honor 
was more acute. He answered many questions 
propounded by Senators with reference to Mr. 
Waite and his character and abilities. During 
the entire discussion not a word was said in op- 
position to the nominee. The nomination was 
spoken of by all as creditable. When the dis- 
cussion was exhausted a motion was made to 
take a vote, and this was done, as an additional 
compliment to Mr. Waite, by ayes and nays, 
and the result was something which has rareiy, 
if ever, occurred in the Senate. Ile received 
every vote cast. Sixty-three Senators voted 
for his confirmation and not one against him. 
He was at once notified by telegraph. One of 
the associate justices says that he knows that 
the court is very well satisfied in the result, and 
that the new Chief Justice will be welcomed 
with hearty good will. The Senators who ab- 
stained trom voting, or were absent, were 
Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Dennis, Dorsey Hamil- 
ton of Maryland, Johnston, Sprague, Sumner 
and Windom. 








Tax-Exgemprion Nor Spotiation.—Mr. Jo- 
siah P. Quincy, who has hitherto done the pub- 
lic good service by his exposition of sundry in- 
consistencies and incongruities in the applica- 





|dom that substantial character and creditable ‘he institutions grows louder month by month 


Lability do not accompany these estimable gifts. |#"4 year by year. Could some intelligent, 
- , | Young man, with sufficient leisure, organize the 
Questionable Proselytism. dissatisfied patrons of these bureaus into a mu- 

We observe that Boston is to be agitated next | tual-protection association, there would be uni- 
week, under the auspices of the Young Men's | versal surprise at the extent and ramifications 
Christian Association, with the labors of Mr. | of the disappointment. We are assured by well- 
K. A. Burnell, a Western man, who calls him-| known lecturers and readers that they have 
self ‘‘a lay evangelist.” Mr. Burnell has been | done with the bureaus; by lecture-agents and 




















vited discussion, and Colonel Higginson re- 
sponded by saying that he should like to amend 
Mr. Potter's statement, that each man was the 
result of all previous ages, by saying that each 
maa implied al! previous ages, and was the re- 
sult of their total action plus his own individual 
life. Miss Peabody inquired if Mr. Potter had 
intended to say that God had no self-conscious- 
ness, and Mr. Potter explained his position on 
that point. Dr. Bartol then pointed dut the fact 
that, let us proceed in whatever direction we 
will, we are brought up by a dead wall, where 
we are forced to say that we know nothing, 
which wall it is polite to call the unknowable. 
He dwelt at some length on his favorite idea 
that all forms of matter are receptacles of the 
Divine Spirit, and told an anecdote of Mrs. Ce- 
iia Thaxter’s parrot, which is her companion 


with us before; and we know his methods well. | committees that they shall make no further en- 
} Le is, manifestly, a genial, social, friendly man. | gagements through the bureaus. A widespread 
His countenance is sweet and pleasant, his voice | distrust prevails, and hard stories are told of the 
agreeable, his command of language abundant, |manner in which unwelcome lecturers are 
his fluency in expression and illustration won- | foisted ‘upon committees and the public. We 
derful. He can t.lk, apparently without end, | advise a conference of lecture-managers before 
yet always charmingly, and never with the | another season to see if they cannot right this 
slightest appearance of egotism, even when his | matter into something like the old-time mutual- 
gown experience or his own action is the subject ity of interest between speaker and committee, 
in hand. He is engaged to do a work of prose- | and on terms that will be creditable to both. 
lytism among the people whom others call ‘‘im- At present the lecture system is in a languish- 
penitent sinners.” He, however, does not call | ing and unsatisfactory condition. 

them so. He perfectly understands that flies 
are not to be caught with vinegar. His em- 
ployers want him to get people into their 


Tue Exscriox ‘or Passipext.—The Sen- 
ate committee on privileges and elections are 


tion of the laws, has just issued a pamphlet en- chs: 2 aSSRabae 
titled ‘‘Tax-Exemption no Excuse for Spolia- a, 

tion,” having reference to the petition of the ; 
proprietors of the Old South i an in COMMUNICATIONS. 

this city for leave to sell that venerable building} Unconscious Blasphemy, Again. 
and its site. He ably argues that the OldSouth| Mx. Epirar :—In the Commonwealth of Dec. 
Proprietors, if allowed to sell their meeting- | 27th a criticism was made upon the ‘‘Secondly” 
house, have a right to so much of its price only | ofan article by ‘‘Examiner,” in a previous pa- 
as represents its value for religious uses, but| per. In the Commonwealth of Jan. 17th he 
not to the much greater sum which some one | ascribes my statement of his views to “hasty 
may be willing to give for it asa site for buss- | writing.” But I claim that my exprepsions 
ness purposes. He fally agrees with those who| were only a correct rendering of ideas 
think that religious, educational and benevolent | which he conveyed in that particular portion 
corporations should not be exempt from taxa-| of his article in the Commonwealth of Dec. 
tion, chough recognizing the fact that it would| 6th, and the phraseology of which he has 
be inexpedient, because unjust, to abolish this changed in your last issue. I stigmatized his 
privilege immediately and unconditionally ; but, | original assertion as one-sided, because it ig- 
he maintains, the exemption can only be justi- | nored the fact that the great aim of evangelical 
fied on the implied condition that the property | teachings is to show that the future of each in- 
is forever consecrated to those religious or char- | dividual is a matter of choice, and not of com- 
itable uses which secured the exemption. To | pulsion; and that the taint of a sinful nature 
allow it to be perverted from those uses, and its | ™ay be removed, and the necessity of future 
proprietors to receive the profits of the perver- punishment obviated, by acceptance of the reno- 


sion in the increased value given to he neeceer vation and salvation so freely offered in the 

















during her winter sojourn at the Isles of Shoals. 
This parrot once amused itself, while passing 


churches, or put them in train to get in, aseum- ' considering Senator Morton’s proposed consti- 
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gospel of Christ. The point at issue, which 
by the labor and investment of others, would b | underlies the whole subject, seems to be, 


ww 








whether evangelical preachers, in their teach- 


‘ings, accept or reject the fact of the free agency 


and accountability of human beitigs. 

That the doctrines of a sinful nature and of 
future retribution are preached, with varying 
intensity, in our churches and elsewhere, is a 
well-known fact. But Nor that the punishment 
is inflicted ror following God’s arrangements, 
as “Examiner” distinctly asserted; and that 
in our gospel of ‘‘glad tidings” no one need be 
subjected to those horrors which he has de- 
scribed with such variety of terms and changes 
ot language that some might fail to recognize 
the one idca through its many forms of ex- 
pression. 

_ Although belonging to neither of the Chris- 
tian sects mentioned by “Examiner,” I had no 
other design than to deprecate injustice toward 
apy portion of the universal Christian church. 
Although this vast body may be subject to hu- 
man imperfections and errors of judgment it 
has Christ for its founder and leader; and I 


founded upon that immutable rock which is 
sure to save this nation from these terribly de- 
structive fluctuations now so constantly return- 
ing? Must Mre. Grundy be allowed to rule the 
nation as well as the individual ? 

That principle of spending less than we earn, 
which will be admitted by the bullionist and the 
inflationist, by the miser and the spendthrift, by 
the practical man and the theorist, to be the 
one immutable and immovable solid rock upon 
which our financial system sliould be founded, 
is surely the only one for a nation to build upon. 
An old nation, the industries of which have 
been established for hundreds of years, and 
whose people lead the world in some of its pro- 
ducts, is not under the necessity ‘of enacting 
laws to check importations; but young nation, 
whose industries are just being developed; 
whose people are progressive, and eager to be- 
come rich, may well submit to being checked in 
the one propensity to which we have become 
addicted, viz., that of buying too much from 
An individual must take of 


have never had the presumption to attempt to| other countries. 
sustain or make its truths ‘* seem plausible. ” 
And I have no fear of any permanently ‘‘dam- 
aging effect” upon ‘‘the system” from the re- 
marks of any individual, however talented or 
learned. I am not disturbed by the personal 
satire of ‘‘Examiner,” and it will not lead me 
any farther from my original design before men- 
tioned. Furthermore, there is no common 
ground upon which one who rejects, and one 
who believes, the inspiration of the Bible, could 
meet and discuss points of theology. 

_It is unfortunate that “Examiner” has con- 
sidered it necedsary to the “ transaction of 
business in proper order” that all evidence 
should be excluded which tended to mar or 
nrodity the effect of his statements. And I sin- 
cerely regret that he has expressed an unwil- 
lingness to listen to my brief suggestions of 
those well-known and widely-taught views 


himself and his family ; # nation must take care 
of itself and its people, if it would have pros- 
perity. 

If importation can be checked in any better 
way than’ by establishing a maximum percent- 
age on the exports, which shall not be exceeded 
except under the penalty of double duties, let 
that other way be adopted. But make the check 
so that it shall be certain and sure to effect the 
object, and the prosperity of the nation is as- 
sured beyond any contingency. Specie pay- 
ments would soon be reached, naturally, surely 
and safely; and they would be sustained with 
the same certainty—the same powerof natural 
action, and with an ease which no financier could 
contemplate without baving visions of financial 
prosperity constantly befure him. With our 
money thus kept at home, and accumulating at 
the rate of one to two hundred millions per an- 


SS 
and whirls it round, and whirls it into your eyes 
and ears and into your neck, and the bitter, 
biting wind nips your ears and nips your nose 
and makes your eyes tearful, I say it isnt pleas- 
ant; but a greater aggravation than this is when 
the wind is so horrid cold and bitter to have it 
thaw under one’s'yery eyes, and, coming into the 
house hulf-perished, with one’s ears tingling 
and one’s nose the color of cranberries, to have 
one who has been sitting by a blazing fire the 
whole afternoon point out at the damp pave- 
ment when we exclaim that the weather never 
was so cold, and say: ‘‘Why, it can’t be very 


‘It’s very easy to sit here and talk!” ‘But, 
my dear, it thaws, and you know,” &c. You 
will no more convince .that person that it is 
cold out than you will be able to stop its thaw- 
ing. She will go on in this way tor a while, 


saying: “Oh, it’s you!” Nothing makes me so 
mad. It’s bad enough to be told it is not cold; 
but whe 1a persgn goes so far as to add insult 
to injury and says ‘It’s you!” then I want to 
tear that person limb from limb. It warms me 
directly. Yes, the sleighing was good, and it 
was made the most of while it lasted, though 
the wind did blow most furiously; but it’s all 
gone now; not a vestige of it remains. 
MUSICAL NOTES, ETC. 

English opera is at length announced; more 
than that, to-morrow night it will be inaugu- 
rated. Seven nights is the limit set for its con- 
}tinuance. Sever nights and two afternoons, 
and of course in that time fifteen operas will be 
given—so it is nominated .n the bond—with 
Kellogg, Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Van Zandt, Habel- 
mann, and the rest. [t oucht to be a success, 


low enough to suit the most eavilling. **Lucia” 





num, our mines would be developed, our manu- 


which so change the aspect of the doctrines as 
factures would be increased, far more than un- 


presented by him. As a well-wisher to every 
human being I[ also regret his expressed doubt 
“whether there are any true points in the evan- 
gelical system” of religion. H. A. D. 


sad experience that such tariffs are only tempo- 
rary. Your correspondert *‘R.” would say, 
make the tariffs permament! But that cannot be 
done. The politics of the nation will sway from 
one side to the other upon all questions which 





The “Old South” Meeting-House. 

Mr. Evitor:—The land given by Mrs. Nor- 
ton to the Old South Society was a portion of 
the territory purchased by John Winthrop and 
company of William Blaxton, in 1630, being se- 
lected from its eligible situation for the erection 
of a dwelling-house for that personage; which 
stood nearly opposite the south corner of School 
street, and remained there until destroyed in 
the war of 1775. -In 1643 Gov. Winthrop con- 
veyed the property to his son Stephen Win- 
throp, who lived and died in London; and his 
wife Judith, with his executors, in 1659, con- 
veyed it to Rev. John Norton, who then was in 
possession us a tenant. In 1661 Mr. Norton} be satisfied with it; it will be continued, when 
gave it by will to his wife, Mary Norton, who| once adopted; and it is the only thing now 
became sole possessor of the whole tract of| needed te make this country the monetary 
land now in possession of the Old South Soci- | ter of the world. w.3.T 
ety lying on Washington and Milk streets, to |. 
which jas been added a small piece purchased 
for a cNgpel in Spring lane. 

The land given by Mrs. Norton was in three 
parcels, specitied by three different copvey- 
ances as to the purpuses for which she intended 
each for. Her tirst deed, dated April Ist, 1669, 
was for the erection of a meeting and parson- 
age-house for the purpose of the ‘worship of 
God.” The second deed, June 30th, 1677 (eight 
years after), was for the ‘‘ends and uses of the 
ministry that now is, or from time to time shall 
be called by them [the trustees in the first 
deed], and such as are now or may be associ- 
ated to that church society forever.” The will 
dated August 20th, 1677, adds her dwelling- 
house and remainder of the land, for the same 
| purposes as those of the second deed, viz., for 
the use of the ministers of the meeting-house 
ot the first deed. It will be observed by any 
one critical in such examination that the deed 
of the land appropriated to the use of the min- 
isters is dated June 30th, 1677, and a reference 
to its registry in Suffolk county will prove that 
it was not recorded until Jan. 12th, 1804—one 
hundred and twenty-seven years after it was ex- 
ecuted! at that time being discovered carefully 
enveloped between the leaves of one of those 


tariff. In fact, the idea of a high tariff for pro- 
tection, except in case of dire-necessity, is now 
obsolete. Of what use, therefore, to try to bring 
about that which we know to be impossible ? 
Your correspondent ‘‘R.” says ‘‘Congress will 
be- held to just such duties as the people de- 
mand.” Yes; but the people will nut demand a 
high protective tariff, and cannot be made to; 
and in that emergency ‘“‘what are you going to 
do about it?”. But the people wil adopt the 
rock principle ot spending less than they earn. 
That will work the same result Qpon the pros- 
perity of the country, and without taxing many 
things which are now among the necessaries of 
life. The people (all but the importers) will 





CORRESPONDENUE., 


From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, Jan. 29, 1574. 
RIOTS AND RIOTERS. 

We've had riot number one; when riot num- 
ber two will come is, 1 suppose, merely a mat- 
ter of time. The workingmen are getting hun- 
gry and becoming, theretore, desperate. What 
do you do when you are hungry? You go and 
get something to eat, don’t you? And, sup- 
posing When you get there, wherever it is, there 
is nothing to\eat, then what do you do—tear 
your own hair or somebody’s else? Somebody's 
else, of course; it is quite natural. Yet shail 
you not be justified indoingit. The riot works 
on « well-known childish principle, though in 
reality it amounts to a much more serious thing 
than anything cluldish can. Give me some- 
thing todo! You won't? Then give me some- 
thing to eat! You won't do that, either? Then 
Tl holler and I'll scratch you! There is so 


der a protective taritf—for we know by too} 


are not fundamental, and particularly that of a} 


n-' 


is the first opera given. ‘This will be tollowed 
on Thursday evening by “Martha,” on Friday 
| evening by ‘‘Maritana,” on Saturday at the 
} matinee by the ‘‘Bohemian Girl,” and for next 
| week there 1s promised ‘Fra Diavola,” ‘‘Cris- 
| pino e la Comore,” *‘Faust,” ‘*Mignon,” and 
j the rest of the fifteen. On Saturday evening 
Mr.zPhomas gives his third symphony Concert 
| with M. Maurel as the soloist, and on Monday 
| and Tuesday of next week two concerts I have 
mentioned before in combination with Maurel 
and Wieniawski. Next week, too, Miss Cush- 
; man will have the honor, as they say, of giving 
}a series of four readings at Steinway Hall, and 
we shall have the honor of listening to her more 
than fine interpretation of different parts of 
* Hamlet,” ‘ As You Like It,” ‘* Merchant of 
Venice,” ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” ete. She 
gives two morning and two evening readings— 
| tha first part of each reading is Shakespearean 
the second part miscellaneous. On Monday of 
next week Mr. Bret Harte delivers, for the first 
tine, his new lecture called ** Ancrican Humor” 
otfore the Mercantile Library Association at 
Ajsociation Hail, a lecture that has been long 
idticed for. Mr. Proctor has gotten as far as 
the fifth lecture in h iy, and 
will, I finish this week. 
They have been more than well attended, in 
both Brooklyn and New York, and listened to 
with great interest, and though we have not 
really learned anything starthiagly new with 
regard to the moon “ve had 
what we dad know brushed and brightened up 
in awonderfully pleasang manner, and old ideas 
dressed in a new garb have more 
fresh, so fresh as to almost delude us into the 
thought that they were new ideas. There are 
some subjects that we cannot have presented too 
often; the sun is one, the moun is two, the stars 
are—but if I were to enumerate I might go on 
hall night. Please fill it out at your Icisure, and 
| oblige Maz. 


8 Course ON astronon 


presume, the course 


sun, and stars, we 


DeCOME ONC. 
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From Washington. 
pence TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
| Wasuinaton, Jan. Yu, L574. 
CONVENTIONS, AND SUCH. 
| The past week has been a week of conven- 
| tions—the Cheap Transportation Convention, 
; the Patent Convention, and last, but by no 
| means least in point of interest and utterance, 


! 
the Woman’s-Rights Convention. The Trans- 


cold; it’s been thawing all the afternoon!” _ 
“Just you try it!’ we cry out in our agony. ~ 


and then, ten to one, still end the matter by | 


especially as the price of admission has been pat! 


invaluable theological disquisitions ‘‘less seen, 


ent day, when such an occurrence would seem 
impossible. This disregard of the good old 


designed tor the ministers, and making the opin- 
ion of the late Theophilus Parsons an infallible 
guide for all future proceedings in the manage- 
ment of the property in charge of the society. 

The above reference as to this celebrated 
“opinion” is with the confident assurance that 
neither Mr. Parsons nor one of the committee 
appointed by the society ever could have seen 
the real deed (of June 30th, 1677) of the min- 
ister’s land; and, moreover, Mr. Parsons says 
himself his opinion was given upon the meet- 
ing-house deed of April 1st, 1669. How this 
deed came before him as the real deed can 
never be positively known. An attempt has 
been made to impress upon the public mind 
that when the legislature granted the act of in- 
corporation of the Old South they conferred 
some material advantage over which they ob- 
tained a control, requiring a special act to be 
passed for its direction independent of the gen- 
eral statutes made for the government of all 
the different kinds of property. At that time, 
1845, the writer of this paper was present at 
the meetivg of the proprietors, and well re- 
members the general surprise of the society at 
finding themselves unobservant of the parish 
laws for ten years, and the hearty peals of 
laughter which resounded through the room 
when Gov. Armstrong, acting as chairman, in- 
quired of the person who found out about the 
law and was at that time stating it to the meet- 
ing, when and who made the law, and immedi- 
ately was answered: When you were Gov- 
ernor, and you signed it? The result was a 
committee was appointed, among whom was 
Samuei T. Armstrong, the principal officers of 
the society, and the writer of this article, when 
the act of incorporation was unafiimously ob- 
tained from the Legislature who, fortunately tor 
the society, was then in session; otherwise the 
society's business affairs would have been en- 
tirely at a stand, without any legal authority 
whatever to their proceedings. 

I wiil conclude by an extract from the centen- 
nial sermon (1830), of the late Rev. Dr. Wisner, 
who, in closing, in speaking of the Old South 
meeting-house, says: ‘*The temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord, are these.” ‘Profane 
not thus, I beseech you, this sacred place. 
Tarnish not thus the mantle that has fallenupon 
us from our fathers, as from this spot they went 
to heaven. On my own mind no impression has 
been so constant and deep as that of our im- 
mense, our awful, responsibility to assemble 
from week to week on a spot where the gospel 
has been preached in its purity to five succes- 
sive generations for one hundred and sixty 
years.” Look on that picture, and on this — 
*‘preaching there will not pay”! 

JosePH BaLiarp. 





Specie Payments. 

Mr. Eprror:—I regret to find your corre- 
spondent “‘R.” saying: “I know of no way to 
judge the future but by the past.” Under this 
idea there can be no progress in anything. If 
a man meets a difficulty he must look back 
through the misty and musty records of the 
past to find a precedent which has overcome 
such a difficulty; and if he does not find it he 
has nothing left but to lie down in despair! 
The world must be made one continued round 
of battledoor and shuttlecock. ‘To that world 
the great sweep of the engine in its easy and 
graceful round, bringing back that which the 
same power has sent forward, is not invented. 
The dead blow must send back the bird which 
the dead blow sent out. Your correspondent 
admits all my premises, all my deductions, all 
my sayings, and goes on to give me arguments 
which sustain them (for which I am duly thank- 
ful), but he appears to not like the plan of 
having the result brought about in any but the 
old-fashioned way—that way which has always 
broken down! One is reminded of the oid 
theologians, who would not allow that any beings 
could be saved except in precisely the old or- 
thodox methods of salvation. I might, there- 
fore, with great propriety stop this discussion 
at this point were it not that in your progres- 
sive paper it may meet the eye of those who 
can se@ and consider the effect of measures 
(never before adopted} upon the great future 
which is before the people of this country, and 
which it is our duty to provide for by inaugurat- 
ing # financial system which shall be founded 
upon‘a rock. r 

The great question is where to find that rock. 
f we have tried several foundations, and the 
winds and the waves of the political world have 
shown them to be but sand, should we not avoid 
such in the tuture? What principle in finance 
is there, then, which all people, the wise and the 
simple alike, will admit to be immovable? Is 
there any but the one I have aivocated, viz. : 








spend less than your income? I hold that with- 


out that no country and no individual is safe. 
What do we do with an individual who spends 
more than he earns? Do we not put him unde? 


guardianship? Why not put a nation under | house. 
law to the same effect? There is no answer 
except that it is an innovation! No country 
ever did it! Did any country before this one 
ever publish a declaration of independence? 
Are the people of this country sorry their fathers | ' 
did it? Have we not greatness enough left with | i 
us toenable us to adopt a system of finance ‘tops, 
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more wondered at,” than the novels of the pres- 


tule of placing things in their right places 
proved to be very unfortunate in being the 
cause of misappropriating that part of the land 


much done fur the general poor this winter ; there | portation Convention have besieged Congress 
never was 80 much; and yet, there are riots. | for all sorts of reforms; the resolutions em- 
There is such plenty everywhere, and yet there | body a bill of rights for the people i ard * 
are people so unreasonable as fo insist that they | > * : — Cee a eee 
are hungry! Wrong somewhere ! | transportation that, if ever they gain respectful 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE? | attention, can but bring relief from railroad 


F {monopolies and exacting c¢ ations. The 
I have only one suggestion to make: have ating corporations. The 


al ° 
Patent Convention sought in the same way to 
ball. Money can undoubtedly be best raised | reform patent law and secure to the inventor 


in this way—money, and therefore bread and_/| the rights that he is entitled to in the world of 
meat. Having had balls for the orphans and | imvention. It is a healthy sign of the times 
infants, let us have a ball for the “grown-ups ;” | when the people assemble in conventions to dis- 
a ball for the benefit of the workingmen. The | cuss questions that affect the rights and privi- 
tripping of a tew thousand light fantastic toes | leges of the people. Phis course serves to 
wil! put provision-baskets in many thousand | educate the masses, and it is through better 
hands that know nothing of fantasy and slight/! education and deeper culture that the great 
swallowing of salads; will put much bread into principles ot a true democracy, the hope of 
the mouths of those to whom salads are of little | every political reformer, will be established. 
account. Let it be a ball, by all means. Here | 
was the Seventh Regiment Charity, realized | 
ee ine ka hes be od Woman’s-Rights Association has been decidedly 
Infant Asylum ball the receipts were over tour- | the feature of the week. Susan B. Anthony 
teen thousand dollars. ‘This it is to be a child; | and Elizabeth Cady Stainton, the veterans in 
and the infants swallowed it all at a mouth- | this cause, were, as they will ever be while 
. » * 7 ay > > ! . 2 . 
eine eth, income Sr cate for tens mrenioy exit el 
s : Sep ents | figures about whom all the others revolve. Mrs. 
monster; they’re always swallowing, I think. | Stanton grows handsomer every time she comes, 
So they are, my dear sir; but if they weren’t, | and never looked more bewitching than upon this 
then they would never become men, women} occasion; and Susan’s face has really under the 
and jchildren; and if they never became men, | inspiration of the hope she says she feels of the 
women and children, then they would never be | final success of her life’s work grown, if not 
able to assist at riots; and if there was no one | beautiful, at least radiant and bright under its 
to make a riot then, there would be no riots; | influence. The delegation from New York cer- 
and if there were no riots, then. there would be | tainly did that State justice. There are seldom 
nothing to talk about; and when people stopped | seen together a finer-looking set of ladies both 
talking and a golden silence brooded in the | intellectually and physicaily than those who rep- 
land then the millennium would come; and if resented it on the platform. © Madauies Stanton, 
the millennium came we should anticipate Provi- | Lozier and Phelps answered to the type of the 
prvi — isn’t — to oe piotnncges | mature sirens so ably described by one of our 
and therefore, as long as there are infants, let | hest writers, while Mrs. Blake represented a 
us have balls. And on the same principle, as | younger branch of the advocates = this move- 
long as there are people who are hungry, let us jy. nt who certainly cannot be denied the pos- 
have balls. | session Of.a more than average share of femi- 
LET US DO GOOD. inine charm of person and manner. ‘This dele- 
And, to sum up the whole matter, whatever | gation, headed by Susan herself, makes New 
else we do, let us do good. Some people spend | York 4 power in this movement. Then we had 
yf . A : | the beautiful Phabe Cozzens of St. Louis, a 
their whole lives doing good, and some do not. young lady of wealth and high social position 
The last named we will have nothing to do with; | who has studied law and been admitted to the 
but those who desire to do well frequently call) bar in St. Louia. 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE. 
The sixth annual convention of the National 





y ; ; ; ‘his has been done by Miss 
for our attention? A case in point occurred in | Cozzens from a devotion to what she tecls to be 
Brooklyn not many weeks since. Some one, | a great principle to be gained: the equality of 
actuated by his desire, or some other desire that | woman with man, socially, industrially and. po- 
will not bear looking into too closely, sent’ litically. She says while it is a tact that woman 
Judge Morris a box on New Year’s day with | has equally with man to enter the competitive 
the possibility of another world in it. If one was | area of industrial strife, to earn her bread and 
weary of life here, all they had to do was to} educate her children, the way should be made 
open the box, and in the twinkling of an eye | at least as easy for her, who is physically 
they would be on the othershore, which some |less able to bear the burdens such a life im 
call Jordan, but which a young friend of mine | poses. There have so few ladies from the 
insists is Ca-NANI, with a strong emphasis on| sphere of life in which Miss Cozzens has been 
the last syllable. The supposition was thatthe | reared joining this movement heretofore that 
Judge was weary of courts and cases and cli-/| when one has the courage to step away from 
ents; how grand to give him an opportunity of | conventionalities and conseryative social sur- 
spending his New Year in another and a sun- | roundiags into a life that it has before seemed 
nier clime, where clients came not and juries to need the strong hand of necessity to push 
were not known. One foot on the threshold of | they attract more than ordinary notice. 
a new year, the other on the threshold of a new The convention was well attended, and there 
life. Magnificent thought! Was he weary?’ was a marked improvement in the appearance 
The sequel will show. The box had the look | of the audiences over those of past years. One 
of a box of cigars; oniy this and nothing more. noticeable feature was the presence of a larger 
The Judge took it up and began to open, when} number of respectable-looking gentlemen than 
he smelt—oh, heavens! — powder! sulphur!! have hitherto lent their presence to. similar 
brimstone! ‘Truly, this was suggestive of an-| meetings. The speaking was generally good 
other world with a vengeance. He trembled; | the subjects taking a wider range of thought 
he rose; hefled from the room; and having 80 and more comprehensive grasp than has hitherto 
fled he threw cold water on the opportunity and marked these deliberations. Susan Anthony's 
squelched forever the ‘‘possibility” in the tur- | arrest and imprisonment last summer for voting, 
bid waters of the bath tub. He was not weary ?| and Judge Hunt’s decision in her case, were sub- 
Not a bit of it; and will not believe that the | jects for indignant criticisms and protest. Mrs. 
erson or persons who sent that box even) Gage, also belonging to the New York delega- 
meant well, but insists that an enemy hath done | tion, gave an able and exhaustive address upon 
this; and has at present but one wish in life, judges and jury, which took up the wliole sub- 
Eand that is to find that enemy. When the box ject, and, according to the fair speaker's show- 
was opened, after a thorough soaking, a very | ing, placed that eminent judge decidedly on the 
lovely torpedo was found in it, some nitroglyc- | defensive. Mrs. Blake spoke eloquently upon 
erine, and a few other things equally capable | the present political aspeag of the country. 
of raising one quickly from a lower to a higher pup women BEFORE A GONGRESSIONAL 
ife. | MITTEE. 
SOME ONE WHO DIDN'T ny SOee | The conventior. laid out some very practical 
If one ts to be cut off in their prime by work for the consideration and action of Con- 
such fiery assistants as. powder and the like, gress. It circulated a petition and obtained six 
I suppose there is a choice in principals; for hundred namesof citizens, both men and women 
instance, one could take an ‘‘infernal machine” | of the District, asking that the word male be 
with. better grace from one’s enemy than from, stricken from the organic act organizing the 
one’s best friend. Here was Mrs. Murdock, also! District government. This was presented by ~ 
of Brooklyn, shot dead by her husband, whom Mr. Dawes, for Mr. Butler, to the House, and 
she loved and who not the less loved her—shot by ' referred to the Judiciary Committce, before the 
mistake. Mrs. Murdock was a woman ‘‘who al- members of which the ladies to-day had a hear- 
ways liked her joke,” and having been away on) ing. Their case was presented and briefly argued 
a visit to some friends, leaving her poorer half, by Mr. Miller, a lawyer of some promise and 
at home in charge of the domestic utensils, the reputation, a resident of the District. Mrs. 
crockery, &c., which men take such good care Sarah Spencer of Washington next addressed 
of on such occasions, and returning gvoner the committee on the legal points involved. 
than she had expected to, conceived the idea as Mrs. Spencer said that the petitioners did not 
she approached her home of ‘ ‘fooling Reuben” | conceal the point that the fourteenth amend- 
by going in the cellar-way. It was between ment did not give them the right to vote, but 
nine and ten o’elock in the evening; Reuben | since Congress had referred them to the State 
heard this fooling, and thinking it sounded very | legislatures they came now to ask that the 
much like prowling, and connecting in his for- women of the District be allowed to vote. Mrs. 
ensic mind the adjective prowling with but one’ Spencer answered the argument so often made 
noun, and that noun the plural of burglar, he | use of by men, that if women voted all ot the 
seized his trusty pistol, made rapid strides to- | bad women would vote and the good ones would 
wards the cellar-door, and, without waiting to, stay arhome. She said in reply to this oft-re- 
look the burglar in the face, fired! and his wife | peated objection, that she had found in talking 
fell dead at his feet. Oh, ye who are given to! with this class they made the same objection 
practical joking, joke no more! or be sure! to women-suffrage that the fashionable woman 
before you do that there are no pistols in the | makes, and was quite as averse to its aduption. 
| Again, she said statistics show the lamentable | 
WEATHER NOTES. | fact that only one-fifth of this class live to be 
But a truce to tragicals. We had capital eighteen years of age, and the average lenyth 
sleighing last week, and we had the meanest Ss ae a oem ey eee pores 
3 ended fram 

weather on record. The snow is all very well women the ballot. Mrs. Spencer ae with 
n its way; but when it lies deep on the house- | feeling, and evidently made a favorable impres- 
and the eager, driving wind whirls it off, | sion upon the committee, Mrs. Lockwood made 
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been admitted to the bar in this city she can 
speak from experience upon many points of law 
and fact. Miss Burr of Harttord asked simply 
for full justice, eschewing law and legal lore 
upon the subject, willing to be numbered with 
Plato and John Stuart Mill on this question. 
Miss Cozzens appealed to the heart; as so many 
knock-down arguments had been hurled at their 
heads she preterred to attack the heart. She 
said she felt great delicacy in appearing before 
so much learning and wisdom, but the veteran 
commander-in-chief' of the forces, Susan, had 
ordered her to, the front, and when Susan told 
her she must spike a gun, like a good soldier, 
although a raw recruit, she obeyed. Miss An- 
thony introduced the ‘speakers, and closed the 
meeting with a few well-chosen words. 

It was a picture worthy the brush of an old 
master. Eleven lawyers seated around a table, 
with Benjiimin F. Butler at the head, listening 
to women pleading for the right of self-govern- 
ment. Their faces, as they listened, every one 
of them with respectful attention, was a study 
worthy the most thoughtful student of human 
nature. Some of them listened, no doubt, for 
the first time to an argument in favor of this in- 
novation, but the most unbelieving were evi- 
dently impressed with the earnestness and strong 
feeling displayed in the advocacy of the cause. 
The room was well filled with spectators drawn 
together, some from sympathy, others from idle 
curiosity, but all were compelled to respectiul 
consideration by the ease, dignity and ability 
displayed by the ladies in presenting their cause. 
Only upon the faces of a tew newspaper report- 
ers just emerging from adolescence into man- 
hood rested the traditional sneer at the strong- 
minded; and when the hour for adjourament 
arrived one of the members of the committee 
remarked he regretted that a longer time could 
“not have been given to them. To those who 
think the cause of woman-suffrage has gone 
backwards we commend the proceedings of this 
meeting of the Judiciary Committee. 

In addition to the petition for suffrage in the 
District, another one has also been drawn, which 
Mr. Loughridge of Iowa will present at an early 
day, asking for the remission of the fine imposed 
upon Miss Anthony for voting at the last Presi- 
dential election. 

GEN. GRANT AND THE WOMEN. 

By the way, an incident showing the singular 
independence of Gen. Grant happened on Sat- 
urday. When the President was taking his af- 
ternoon stroll down Pennsylvania avenue he 
met Susan Anthony and Miss Phebe Cozzens. 
Instead of buwing and passing on as most any 
one of the high dignitaries occupying official 
position would have done, he stopped, shook 
hands and entered into conversation with them. 
The Chief Justiceship being the absorbing sub- 
ject of interest Miss Cozzens suggested the name 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, since he seemed to 
have so much trouble in getting a man to suit. 
The President pleasantly replied he would not 
subject any one to the ordeal-of such an exami- 
nation as they would be subjected to over Sun- 
day if the announcement of the nomination to 
that office were made. Susan said if he would 
only numinate Heary B. Selden, her counsel, 
the man who had brains and courage enough to 
defend her for voting for him, the country would 
at once recognize it as tie best possible thing 
that could be dune. The group, as they stood 
there on the avenue, the President of the 
United States witli a pleased and ‘animated 
fice, and Susan, whom everybody knows and 
respects, even although they don’t believe 
in suffrage, tor women, and the strikingly 
handsome youny lawyer trom St, Louis, in ani- 
mated conversation over the Chief Justiceship, 
was the object of attraction of all passing by. 
If some fortunate photographer could have 
taken the picture his fortune would have been 
secured beyond doubt. 

, CONGRESS—NIL, 

Ihave given so much space to the women 

and Lincoln Hall, this week, that the other end 


of the avenue has been crowded out; but as the get satisfaction, redress and vindication at the 
first do not come but once a year, and the last 


we have with us always, [am sure the readers hands of the State Department, or of Congress, 
of the Commonwealth will not complain, espe- | for his course as Commissioner to the Exposi- 
cially as there has becrt nothing particularly in- | tion, from which he was removed by Secretary 
teresting to chronicle. MH. M.B. |Fish, remains to be seen. We have felt all 

i z TERS | along he was more sinned against than sinning; 

BRIEF N OTES. | for no guilty man could write such indignant 
Susan Anthony says the n-w Chief Justice is | letters at his treatment by Jay and the others 
ine: jas did he. We hope somebody will explain the 
true facts in the case. 


doubtless. 
tings, the whole costing $600, possibly. Mrs. 
Phelps seeins a woman of self-sacrificing disin- 
terestedness. Contributions can be sent to the 
Bible rooms, Tremont Temple building. 

The last issue of the Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette was one of the best numbers of a Sunday 
paper ever printed in Boston, and was a credit 
to journalism. jl its old friends will be glad 
to perceive that their favorite weekly is growing 
rapidly in circulation and influence. Its dra- 
matic, musical, art and fashion departments are 
always entertaining and full, and the allusion, 


high praise.— Globe. 


which any journal might covet. 


ney-General in the Cabinet of Franklin Pierce 
he set his hand to the legal opinion that any 
deputy postmaster of any State might refuse to 
deliver to subscribers any newspapers which he 
should choose to think were calculated to ‘‘pro- 
mote insurrection in such State.” The object 
of this was to furnish postmasters with a pre- 
text for refusing to deliver anti-slavery papers 
to Southerners brave enough to subscribe for 
them! 


It was indicative of the happy relations that 
have always existed between our well-known 
citizen, Joseph F. Paul, and his workpeople, 
that he should ask nineteen of his foremen to 
supper with him atthe Parker House on Thurs- 
day evening, the occasion being the admission 
of his two older sons to partnership, and a new 
departure in the management of the extensive 
wood-works business. The feast was of Par- 
ker’s best, and the friendly counsel and pleasant 
words worthy of a man who controls two hun- 
dred men (some of whom have been in his em- 
ploy over twenty-five years, and several for 
quite lengthy minor periods) with the least pos- 
sible scolding or friction. 
- In the National Senate, the other day, in the 
absence of Mr. Sumner, a bill was brought for- 
ward and passed, making provision for a bust 
of Chief-Justice Taney, and also one for Chief- 
Justice Chase, in the Supreme Court room. It 


is known Mr. Sumner has steadily o d the 

Bast of Taney, and thus far succosafilly kal 
possible Mr. Sumner concluded to let the bust 
be voted, and hence his absence. Whether or 
not, the Senate unconsciously paid tribute to 

his influence and power by taking advantage of 
his absence to secure the desired result. Though 

the late Chief Justice, in his political bias, was 

not to our mind, we see no impropriety in con- 

tinuing the series of images of the Chief Justices 

in the court-room. 

The President seems to have a doubt of 
Gen. Van Buren’s culpability at Vieuna, for he 

has nominated him to the office of Consul at 

Kanagawa, Japan. Whether this will be suffi- 

cient to hush Gen. Van Buren, or to induce him 

to desist from his fre juently avowed purpose to 








a woman-suffragist. 

Governor Whyte of Maryland, has, been 
elected U. S. Senator for six years from the | 
4th, of March, 1575. 

The Committee ov Ways and Means has in- 
structed Mr. Dawes tu report a bill authorizing 
the issue of the forty -tour million legal-tender 


Sunday afternoons, at Music Hall, says the 
Boston correspondent of the Worcester Spy, 
| Gerald Massey, an English poet, lectures on 
‘spiritualism. Le is a good, animated speaker, 
| with a hearty interest in his subject. He firmly 
| believes in apparitions; says the belief in im- 
: : 2 | mortality came from the fact that pepple did 

Mr. Win. H. Baldwin, President of ~ saetaites |come back fromthe other world and make 
Men’s Christian Union, hae boon seprioed ©” | themselves known to their friends; that faith 
the Board of: Trustees wel She State Reform | comes from things that are seen, and the church 

| has made a fatal mistake in denying thé appear- 

The 37th annual mecting of the Warren street | ance of spirits. He brings voluminoys evidence 
chapel, on Warrenton street, for children, will! from both the Old and New Testayhents of the 
take place to-morrow (Sunday) evening, at 71-2 appearance of spirits or angels ;/<ites Belshaz- 
o'clock. Mr. Babcock will read his annual re- | Jars feast as a striking instant 


reserve. 







School—a good choice. “= 


port and addresses will follow. Friends are re- ing, and counts Socrates; St. Paul and Dickens 
quested to attend. | among the most remarkable instances of men 
j; who have had regular intercourse with spirits. 
a cancerous affection of the stomach sure to | He is not convincing, but he is lively and con- 
kill him in 1874, Mrs. Fremont—our ‘‘Jessie"— | fident, and of course has a large following. 

says there is not the slightest foundation for the , 


It having been stated that Gen. Fremont had 


Mr. Editor :—In your last issue I find a criti- 
story, and, next to the General, she ought to ciem upon the essay read by Mr. James before 
know the fact better than anyone else. the Second Radicah Club, which seems unjust to 
Judge Poland has reported to the House of the reflecting portion of his audience, and dis- 
Representatives the Revised Statutes of the courteous to the essayist. I listened attentively, 
United States, and succeeded in having two cve- and wish I could give the author's meaning in 
nings a weck set aside for their consideration, | his own language, which was very expressive. 
until they can be passed by that body. This is One lady remarked that the subject offered sufti- 
excellent. May they have a speedy adoption, | cient thought for a year.’ As to the “paper” 
The Postmaster-General informs the Senate being ‘‘indefinite and mystical,” one who is 
that he thinks the tree circulation of newspapers | “‘prone to sleep” might so tmagtne it. I will 
in the county published might be allowed in | only speak for myself. The pith of the dis- 
modification of the late abolition of the franking course can be summed up in this wise: Mr. 
and free privileges of the mails. We hope not. Emerson's genius was not so much in his intel- 
The payment of postage is not a serious burden | lectual attainments as in his personality, which 
to publisher or subscribers. It places all citi- ranks him above the great men of this age, he 
zeng on a-common equality of duty and ex- | beiag an incarnation vf the spiritual type of 
, mankind which the future reveals to my mind 
| as clearly as the sculptor saw his angel in the 
o. 


pense, and it savesa great deal of trouble other- 
wise. 

Mrs. Dr. E. M. Babb, formerly of Eastport, rough marble. 
A The selectmen of Newton have been having 
daughter of one physiciaw” and thy wife of an- | a httle trouble with Abner Beers, a man eighty 
other, herself educated At the Woman's Medi- years old, about the payment of his taxes. He 
cal Coliege of Philadélphia, a refined and un-) came to Newton four or}five years ago, from 
usually intelligent Tady, her specialty diseases New York, and, as he made no returns for his 
of women and children; we have no doubt she property, they set him down for $10,000, think- 
will succeed to a large and desirable practice ing he looked as if he was worth about that. 
among the liberal and progressive people of He paid taxes on that sum so graciously that the 
Portland. next year they made it $20,000, which he also 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts paid; but when they went to him recently for a 
Press Association is to be held at the American special school tax he refused to pay, and told 
House, in this city, on February 17th. The exer- | them to levy on his property, if they could find 
cises will include a business meeting for theelec- | any. They couldn't, so they took him to jail. 
tion of officers, consideration of the next summer where he remained four days, refusing the of- 
excursion, and discussion of topics of interest, fers of many citigens to pay his fine. There 
a dinner at the American House, with the usual was so much indignation at the action of the 
entertainment of poems and addresses, and an , selectmen in confining the old gentleman, who 
evening at one of the places of amusement. | was much esteemed, and particularly when it 
This is the printers’ season, Just now. | was discovered that in his will he had made a 

Before Stephens of Georgia again seeks to bequest of $3000 to the town for educational 
enlighten the House ot Representatives as to its | purposes, and like sums to churches and mis- 
constitutional duties, or to patronize the colored | ions, that they finally ordered his release. 
members, we should think the telegram of Tues- | 


has taken up her residence in Portland, Me. 


The financial problem continues to agitate 
day—**The anniversary of the birth of Robert E. | porn houses of Congress. Senator Sherman's 
Lee was celebrated throughout Georgia, yester- | epeech has the ring of true metal in it as com- 
day. In Savannah reorganized rebel companies pared with the weak and fallacious arguments 
with an old rebel battle-flag paraded” —might of others. The Ohio statesman displays a 


quence on his fellow-citizens at home to have! enis intricate subject that is refreshing. He 
them observe the proprieties of citizenship. comprehends the difficulties of returning to the 

A protest and remonstrance against the sale | specie basis, but at the game time realizes the 
of the Old South meeting-house in Boston is in far greater dangers of continued inflation. He 
circulation in this city and elsewhere, and has cans ee no reason for postponing an operation 
already been signed by leading clergymen of jahich ninety-nine men out of every hundred 
various denominations in the State. The hear- | consider essential to the commercial and finan- 


Thursday. The remonstrants, in view of the! speculators and schemers. He prefers to meet 
short notice given, ask that the hearing be con- | the inevitable fearlessly rather than yield to a 
tinued. They are confident that they will be clamor which will never cease so long as debt- 
able to show that the petition ought not to be’ 6rg exist and inconvertible paper money can 
granted. ; ‘be used. In the House, Mr. Wilson of,Indiana 
The twelfth exhibition of the results of me- introduced a resolution declaring that the proper 
chanical industry, under the auspices of the way to relieve the present necessity of jhe gov- 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- | ernment is not by additional taxation, bet by an 
tion, is to be held in this city during the au- | increase of currency, and that the Comniittee on 
tumn of the present year. The arrangements Banking and Currency be instructed to prepare 
will be ample and original. Invitations will be | a bill for such increase. After brief discussion 
extended tor cooperation by trades’ associations | the bill was defeated, ayes 135, nays 98—ot two- 
and academies of arte, generally, and if any of thirds. The majority in favor of the propo- 
the city commercial or manufacturing organi- | sition was only nominal, several members 
zations desire to participate they will be wel- | voting for it to again declare their desire against 
comed, doubtless. The former exhibitions have | increased taxation, which was a part of the prop- 
been very popular and successfal. | osition. 

We hear with pleasure that Mrs. Aurora| The limits of the fashionable quarter of Bos- 
Phelps’s laundry for working-women, at Wo-| ton known as ‘‘theWest End” have at last been 


imperfect means. She has done wonders in se- 
curing the land and putting up the building; 
and if she could have some small pecuniary aid 
just now the experiment would bea full success, 
She needs a boiler, engine, and fit- 


is the last number, to the sad death of the boy 
violinist at the Boston Theateriis deserving of 


The above is a very handsome compliment, 


Had there not been found enough to warrant 
the withdrawal of Cushing’s nomination for 
Chief Justice, there might have been recalled 
the fact that when he held the place of Attor- 


zg) 


induce him to spend a little of his verbose elo- | preaath and grasp of mind in the treatment of 


ing on the petition of the parish for authority to | cial stability of the country simply because its 
sell began before the legislative committee on’ first effect might interfere with the designs of 





sued by one of our stationers. Bowdoin, Tem- 
ple and Hancock streets, with their cross streets, 
are omitted. Even Joy street is left out. Han- 
cock avenue is recognized, and Mount Vernon 
place. Pinckney and Chestnut streets are ad- 
mitted with Beacon and Mount Vernon, and all 
the streets leading out of Beacon from Tremont 
to Dartmouth, excepting Somerset and River. 
The new streets parallel with Beacon are given 
as far as St. James avenue, but that is the bor- 
der line, although Berkeley runs through to 
Tremont. The bridge probably marks the limit 
and unites or separates the West from the South 
end. The book is very convenient, so far as it 
goes, and, besides that, causes a good deal of 
fun—as well it may when the antecedents of the 
‘“‘fashionables” are considered. In truth, West 
End and the Back Bay are covered with middle- 
aged residents who have come up from huckster’s 
shops, | yards, leath , crock- 
ery stores, printers’ offices, and the like. No 
shame - them for it! We glory in the fact, - Charles Astor Bristed (Carl Benson) widely 
. peculiarity of Gemocentty inaticutions. - It is known in the literary and social circles of New 
no disgrace to the resident of one of ag hand- York, died at his residence in Washington last 
somest houses on Beacon street that his grand- week. He was the son of an Episcopal clergy- 
father sid salt-fish by the single cod or the quin- man (who had married a daughter of John Jacob 
tal eis Long wharf; and he takes no pains to Astor), and was born in New Yorkin 1820. He 
disguise the fact, pea: sensible — should not. was educated at Yale College and at Cambridge, 
It is only when airs of superiority are put on by England, taking his degree at Trinity College 
these successful tradespeople that an. mate 'S/in 1845. He first married, in 1847, a daughter 
tempted to recall the origin of their families. of Mr. Henry Brevoort, and some years after 
if ope tees honestly and modestly it matters her death was again married to Miss Sedgwick. 
not where he lives. He was one of the original trustees of the Astor 
Library, having a claim to this position through 
BUSINESS NO TES. his relationship to the Astor family, as well as 
Lovers of good musie should not fail to listen | by his undoubted literary attainments and judg- 
to Baldwin's Band to-morrow (Sunday) might at}™ment. Mr. Bristed published in 1852 a work 
the Parker-Memorial. Twenty-five cents wil] | entitled ‘‘Five Years in an English University,” 
bring supreme pleasure. and he has contributed largely to Fraser's and 


We are glad to record that Mr. Joseph Vila other magazines, besides writing copiously for 
has resumed the brokerage business. Any | te American press. 
commission entrusted to him, at 15 Congress 


street, will be promptly executed. THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


If any one doubts that Mr. H. A. Choate has ; Dramatic. 

faith in his ‘‘Odonto,” he will be convinced by | ‘DAVY CROCKETT” AT THE BOSTON THEATER. 
the reiterations with which Mr. C. alludes to it} At the Museum, if we may trust the usual 
in this week’s paper. It is really all that is| veracity of the’ posters, enthusiastic audiences 
claimed for it. are still overflowing at the woes of ‘Little 
A treat for all lovers of the stage! Mr. Mur- Em'ly.” Sentiment, that hides away deeply in 
dock, an elocutionist of the first rank, will give the soul, derided and sneered at for being im- 
his reminiscences of the stage for over forty practical, has fled to the stage as a last refuge, 


years, with’ imitations of leading actors. See and comes timidly forth by gaslight to assert its 
special notices. rights in smiles, tears and tenderness, or deeds 


of sacrifice and devotion. The human heart 
expands with a new warmth, and responds to 
these appeals to our finer nature, that is checked 
nd chilled by conventionalisms and the highly 


Rev. Robert Collyer is about to enter a new 
field of literary labor. He is writing a story, 
the scene of which is laid in his native York- 
shire, the eveats being supposed to have oc- 
cusfed a century ago. The tale-is to be pub- 
lished in England and for the benefit af his old 
home—the town of Ilkley—and Azr. Collyer 
hopes to weave into it many incidengs, assovia- 
tions and personages familiar to the oldest of 
his readers, and still preserve the traditions of 
the place. 


read them to his Young People’s Fraternity. 


hy 





interesting and beautiful of the author’s pro- 
ductions. 














Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, looking to their 
spring supplies, are closing out their winter 
stock at retail at prices which should command 
the attention of all who want white goods, linen prized practical views of life, till every bit of 
and housekeeping goods, underwear, trimmings, | imaginative beauty is crowded into oblivion or 
toilet articles, &c., &c. It is arare opportunity | remains latent until an occasional visit to the 
for great bargains, as the goods are all first-class theater reminds us once more where the laugh 
: "and cry really comes in. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are making aj} The ‘Naiads,” at the Boston Theater, with 
pecial sale of Damask towels and napkins, of- their real gold and silver armor, have at last 


: ake elves to regions where their mag- 
2 ; f naan “A eo betaken themse g ! g 
fering “ee of s thonsand "6 wiedina ‘oe SAC) niticence will be better appreciated and their 
rifice. They are of superior quality. Room] peculiar merits understood. We are grateful 
must be made for other goods now on their way | that they have at last folded their tents and van- 


from importations into New York, and the op- ished in their burlesque unloveliness, and that 
‘ they are succeeded by a singularly healthy and 


portanity is one which housekeepers should im- vigorous dramatic manifestation in the back- 

prove. woods romance of ‘‘Davy Crockett.” 

A London correspondent says “‘Lewes’s ‘Prob- We gece Sere 2s es eae me 
; ; : ; years a genuinely American stamp in life anc 

lems of Life and Mind,’ a work in which the ereght ad the sctias and tiie it naturally 

toughest and abstrusest science is rendered in-} develops. Mr. Frank Murdoch, the author of 

teresting by a style of great clearness and fluen- | the piece deserves more is aame twa in 


=~ 


. 


y, has sold like a novel.” The book has just | the advertisement than his name jetually re- 

é: ‘sihiad iis thie sonnter by 5. $8. Cueocd ceives, because to him first and foremost be- 
hedge checayat dante is country by d. K. Osgood) ionys the credit of the play. Whether the plot 
&Co. Dr. Clarke’s ‘Sex in Education” has cer-} and incidents are of his own invention, or 
tainly achieved great success in exciting discus- 


oo 


dral a handsome brass tablet “to connect his, ™¢2! W48 very pleasing, as well as scientifically 
memory with the scenes in which his earliest 
and his latest years were passed, and with the 
associations of Rochester Cathedral and its 
neighborhood, which extended over all his life.” 


Two or three chapters have already 
been completed, and Mr. Collyer has lately 


Competent critics pronounce it one of the most 











meritorious. 





ART NOTES. 


THE ART-CLUB EXHIBITION. 
To THe Epiror or tas CoMMONWEALTH :— 
The moguls of the Art-Club executive commit- 
tee have endeavored with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause to defend their contemptible action 
in declining some of the offerings of our Bos- 
ton artists at the present exhibition. As some 
writer in the interest of this committee has suc- 
ceeded in one of the daily journais in making 
quite a plausible defence of the action\in ques- 
tion the writer ventures to unmask his\ little 
calcium for the illumination of those not behind 
the scenes of the Boston Art Club. Great stress 
has beep laid upon the impregnability of the 
committee to any powers of personal influence 
in their decision. No ‘powers that be” could, it 
was announced, commute the sentence of the 
passive but fateful beans. That the immobility 
of Governor Dix on hangtng issues was not 
quite paralleled in the dictum of this committee 
may be inferred from the following little dra- 
matic episode pertaining to this point: Very 
few of the favored guests of the Art Club last 
season will forget the one characteristic por- 
trait of the exhibition, nor the encomiums be- 
stowed upon its artist, who, by common consent, 
was placed at the very head of Boston’s portrait 
painters. This gentleman, it seems, had the 
effrontery to presume that a contribution of 
some of his portraits would be acceptable this 
season. He therefore sent three pictures. To 
his undisguised astonishment he learned that 
one of the best of them—that of a young girl— 
had been rejected by the committee. At the 
solicitation of one of the first colorists of the 
world another vote was taken, and it was again 
rejected. Upon inquiry the reason evolved from 
the astute committee was that this portrait of a 
young and pretty girl appeared to the Argus- 
eyed like the face of a wanton. Upon this the 
artist, who, more favored than some others, had. 
an opportunity, took it and gave the committee 
a benediction, suggesting, among other soothing 
things, a hegira to New Bedford, where the realm 
of art has not yet been fully established. The 
result was that the committee’s train was re- 
versed, and, taking a back-track, the picture 
was accepted! ‘Consistency, thou art a jewel!” 
Among the really good picturcs which the 
writer knows to have been rejected were a land- 
scape by an artist long and favorably-known for 
works in this special line, a head of Longfellow 
which had been exhibited in the two leading 
New York art clubs and highly praised, and a 
crayon head approved by several of our best 
critics as the chef d’auvre of the artist by whom 
it was drawn. Altof which things go to show, 
aside from anything else, that the restrictions 
imposed were ill-advised and unjust, and that 
at least one damning exception was made to an 
odious rule. It will be very difficult for the 
executive committee to convince the artists or 
the public that their action was ‘prompted by a 
desire to encourage and develop Boston art. 
That French pictures have exclusively the best 
places cannot be denied. If American pictures 
exceeded the French in number, the latter had 
the surpassing advantage of position and light. 
The writer feels that he reflects the opinion of a 
large majority of our art people in deprecating 
the elements of snobbishness and intolerance 
which have apparently been permitted to take 
root‘in what should be, what it professes, a club 
representing Boston art. Rocket. 








Sunday Services. 

MUSIC HALL MEETINGS.—Gerald Massey’s last 
and most telling lecture, Sunday, P.M.,at23-4. Sub- 
ject: “Why does not God Kill the Devil?” Admis- 
sion 25 cents; reserved seats 25 extra. Fine quartette 
singing. 








Exrkver or Rré.—A pure simple EXTRACT OF \ 
Rye. u-e | as a beverage or for medical purposes, is 
tha best thing to be had. For sale by 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

Is and 20 Milk street. 








whether it is the dramatization of some trapper 
sion, and we are not surprised to learn that it is | StOTY with which our popular literature abounds, 
iaving a large sale. : 


we are unable to say, but we can. safely assert | 
that he has fulfilled the task of producing an in- | 
teresting drama very acceptably. 
STATE-HOUSE NOTES. The play is in five acts, and the hero, Davy | 

oe rockett,“an unlettered backwoodsman, claims | 
Present appearances indicate that the Legisla-] our interest from beginning to end. We find | 
ture is an eminently industrious body. Neither} him in his natural surroundings of forest and 
branch having held long sessions, the amount | !°8 cabin, in his half-Indian dress, and a) 


i : . | hunter’s equipments, a Vigorous, unspoilt child 
of business transacted shows a cheering absti-} ¢ nature, with thoroughly manly instincts that | 
nence from talk. 


y never forsake him. An accident to her saddle 

‘ : ah waa throws the girl in his way, for whom he soon 
“ w * . 

The report of State Engineer Philbrick shows onceives an ardent, but at first hopeless, love, 

that large appropriations of money must be] 4s she is educated and rich, a contrast that 

made for the perfection of the Troy and Green- | furnishes the romance from which the drama is 

field railfead before the contemplated business | Woven. For such a man to win the love and | 


: r Bias a. regard of a woman vastly his superior in edu- | 
- the Hoosse Tunnel ates te developed. heise cation and breeding requires traits of heroism | 
road, in its bed, bridges and fillings, is repre-} and chivalrous manhood sufficiently broad to 
sented as in a shocking condition. obliterate every outward discrepancy, and prove | 
; . | him to be morally the superior of the two. | 
The subject of the exemption of certain} 1y,..0 characteristics are well eupplied, and the | 


classes of property from taxation will unques- | incidents neatly adapted to produce them. The | 


—_ 
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“e of spirit-writ- tionably be one ot the most important to come | attachment having become mutual, the girl, | geon of the 20th Mass. regiment, killed in battle, and 


up this session, and a strong effort is to be made | Eleanor Vaughn, consents to elope with Davy 


against the present system. A joint special a 
committee on the question has been ordered in] y 
the House, Mr. Kimball making the motion on | tt 
offering a petition from the Boston Liberal : 
League for the abolition of all exemptions. An pitch of sympathy and excitement. 
order was adopted some days ayo for a commit- The scene of the play is laid at the close of | 
tee to consider the expediency of taxing the | the last century, to judge from certain allusions ; | 
property of religious and charitable corpora- yet there is nothing in the dress of the minor | 


‘ : d of givi li State aid characters that.conforms in the least to this sug- 
tions like any other, and of giving all State aid) J. .tiun. But that is usual and’ peculiar to the | 


to auch corporations in the form of direct grants. | Boston Theater company. 
Mr. Mayo plays ‘‘Davy Crockett” with com- , 
mendable appreciation, and keeps the interest 
of his audience alive through the whole tive acts. , 
The author makes him preach a little here and 
. 19096 ‘ , |there, and this sententiousness occasionally 
ee a at 1878, ms, May 58 mat mars the otherwise excellent picture. If Mr. 
357,254, divided as follows: Boston, 308,875; Mayo were better supported in the important 
Charlestown, 32,040; West Roxbury, 10,361; } character of ‘*Eleanor,” his drama would be an 
Brighton, 5978. artistic success far beyond the average dramas 
that hold the stage to-day. ‘‘Eleanor” is over- 
It becomes more apparent that on the eve of| drawn by the author and under-played by Miss 
annexation West Roxbury officials or workmen} Rosa Rand. She plays the part ina finiky-fine, 
deliberately stole nearly every article of value — Mes. dhaeph pio pate dg its Pees 
: : nterest. e ess, genuine 
needed fur the repairs of nesuscand and turned eaed. Miss Rand’s “Bleonor” is pe ate pnt 
over but a beggarly array of implements to the] scious and ordinary. ‘‘Davy” weeds a sweet 
presentauthorities. A scandal in this particular | little woman to set him off to advantage, but | 
exists which the honorable men of this district | Miss Rand’s stiff, stilted way does not answer 
precisely to this description; she has not a 
shadow of romance or poetic appreciation about 
her, and her acting is of that mechanical, hard- | 
grinding sort of whic. we see so much as the 
result of uncultured effort. 
The scenery, all but the drawing-room scene 
n the squire’s house, was excellent of its kind. 
That particular scene was abominable, and 
abounded in bad properties. That easel, with 


ridst of her guests, to his mother’s house in| 
1e woods, where they are married just in time | 
) receive the party in pursuit, at a point where 

ie spectator has been wrought to a wonderful | 








CITY HALL NOTES. 


The population of Boston, based on the as- 


* 





hould disavow at once by exposing the pecu- 
ators and restoring the property. 


3 
l 
From the annual report of Chief of Police 
Savage it appears that during tle past year 47,- 
661 lodgers have been accommodated at the | j 
various station-houses, and 27,845 persons have 
been arrested. The amount of stolen property ot eee es 

. a on 78.225, and the R . . oe the portrait of ‘‘Eleanor’s” father, calls loudly 
peyor was $7 aia the ee recovered’! for the manager's interference with the property 
in and out of the city was $69,229.09. The} man’s taste; such a caricature on an elegant 
chief demonstrates that crime in Boston for the | piece of furniture was never known outside of 

4 ' 

past six years has not increased in correspond- | the Boston Theater. 
; yor See : ; : We have before remarked on the uncleanly 
ing ratio with the increase in population. He 


E ee acca : condition of this theater, but have refrained, | 
believes it is a gross injustice to punish females | heretofore, from alluding to the vile stench that 


for night-walking while males are not amenable | rises from the drains and cess-pools of the 
to the law for the same offence. There are in| Ouilding and fills the heated auditorium with a | 
: oA : disgusting and nauseous odor almost intolerable 
the city 2427 places where intoxicants are sold, | 4, endure, and indecently out of keeping/with 
or 300 less than one yearago. The police force | the respectable character of the place. Give us. 
is to be iagreased to the maximum number of less show and more propriety in our places ot | 
650. The Chief shows throughout his report | Public amusement. “Davy Crockett” has our 
: sincere good wishes; great things come from 
the large-heartedness, as well as practical sagac- | .i9)] beginnings; and this simple drama on an 
ity, which have so long made him a model officer. | American theme is a move in the right direction. 
The fire commission is quietly remedying 
many of the abuses which crept into the depart- 
ment under the favor of the showy and super- 
ficial Damrell. A surgical inspection of the 
whole force has been ordered, and every man 
will have to pass an cxamination as-to his 
knowledge of the laws of steam and the ma- 
chinery of an engine. The force will be di- 
vided into two grades, enginemen and assistant 
enginemen, and the latter wil! succeed to the 
former as vacancies occur. Minor repairs on 
engines will be made in the houses, the men 
being turnished with benches and tools. Poli- { 
tics must be abandoned—each man voting as he 
pleases, and no questions asked; but caucus- 
ing, wire-pulling, and everything that miay be 
incladed under the general term of election- 
eering, wili be prohibited, under penalty of dis- 
charge from the service. It is probable that 
more permanent companies will be organized 
in the center of the city. Charlestown nas a 
capital department, and West Roxbury’s and 
Brighton's will not be consolidated at present. 


Musical. 
THE THEODORE THOMAS CONCERTS. 

The most successful series of musical enter- 
tainments this season was that of the Thomas 
orchestra in its brief series of six concerts at 
Music Hall in December. We then expressed 
the hope that is now fulfilled that this match- 
less orchestra would again afford us the rare 
delight of a second visit. This series will con- 
sist of but three concerts, for which Mr. 
Thomas and his orchestra have been secured 
by Mr. A. P. Peck The concerts are to take 
place on Thursday and Friday evenings and on 
Saturday afternoon next. The rare offerings of 
the first concert include Beethoven's overture. 
“King Stephen,” Raff's symphony do. 5, “Le- 
nore,” Weber's overture, ‘“‘Euryanthe,” ‘‘Sere- 
nade” by Volkmann, wit: violoncello obligato 
by Mr. Leubeck, ‘‘Vorzpiel” from Wagner's 
‘*Meistersinger,” and two arias by Mr. M. W. 
Whitney. On Friday two great novelties will be 
presented, ‘‘Serenade” in four canons, Op 22, by 
Jadassohn, and ‘‘Ivan IV.” (Der Grausaume), 
Characterbild, by Rubinstien, with Handel's 
concerto in G-minor, for string orchestra, and 
songs by Beettoven rendered by Mr. Whitney. 
The demand for seats indicates a large attend- 
ance at these concerts. 


HARVARD MUSICAL. 











LITERARY NOTES. 

Hoffman, the German poet, died on Wednes- 
day, aged seventy-five rears. 

The house of delegates of the Canton of 
Neufchatel, Switzerland, have resolved to have 
a large picture painted of Professor Agassiz, 
and to have it suspended in the new Council 
Chamber of thé city of Nenfchatel, where Agas- 
siz first made his name famous. 

The excutors of the will of Charles Dickens 


day's concert. It will be found in our Enter- 
tainment column. 
IN GENERAL. 


Thursday night. Everybody loved her. 








on the very eve ot her forced betrothal to | ~ 
nother, and he carries her off from the very | _ 


etting their deserts in the penal institutions of the 
‘ommonwealth.—Boston Herald. 5t janl7 
| WANTED. 
BOOK SALESMEN AND AGENTS 
—FOR— 


A fine programme is arranged for next Thurs- 


Sad news comes by cable from London—the 
death of Parepa-Rosa, the great singer, on 


Four young ladies and some members of the 
Boylston Club gave a charity concert at Parker- 
Memorial Hall, Thursday evening, which will 
put some $600 into the treasury of the New 


Don’T Bey a Pgor CiGak.—You will hate the 

raiser of the tobacco; you will hate the vendor there- 

of; you will hate yourself for your mistaken economy 

in purchasing. The Best CIGARS at the LOWEST i 

PRIGES may be had of 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
13 & 20 Milk street. 


rr ae 








At Northampton, 34, a daughter to Prof. B. R. im: 
erson of Amherst College, and granddaughter to the 
late Erastus Hopkins. 

In Franklin, N. Y., Oct. 8, a son tu Mr. John Bissell. 
MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 19th inst.. by Rev. E. B. Willson, Charles 
Lawrence Peirson to Emily, daughter of the late 
George R. Russell. 

2ist inst, by Rev. Chandler Robbins, D. D., as- 
sisted by Rev. James Reed, John W. Carter to Helen, 
daughter of J. C. Burrage. 

21st inst.. by Rey. Henry W. Foote, James L. Little, 
Jr.. to Mary Robbins Revere, the daughter and only 
child of the lite Dr. Edward H. Robbins Revere, sur- 





grandson of Paul Revere 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Bostroy.- This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has «& guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 3m novl 








THE STAGE! 
JAMES E. MURDOCH, 

The celebrated Actor and Elocutionist, will deliver 

Three Lectures on 

“REMINISCENCES OF THE STAGE,” 

Includingimita ions of the manner of celebrated act- 
ors from the days a Garrick down to the present 
time, together w th incidents and stories connected 
with the drama, at the PARKER-MEMORIAL, cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Appleton streets, on successive 
Wednesday evenings, the first Lecture to take place 


wre ESDAY EVENING, Jan, 28, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 

Tickets for the course of three Lectures at §1 each. 
or single admission tickets at 50 cents each, for sale 
at O. Dit-on & Co.’s Music Store, No. 277 Washington 
street, or at the Parker-Memorial on the evening of 
the first Lecture. 





PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 BULFINCH STREET, Boston. 

When a thing is counterfeited it is a proof of its 
excellence und popularity. The Peabody Medical 
Instiiute is acasein point. Founded in good faith 
many years ago. and the only establishment of the 
kind in the country, its success and ever-increasin 
popularity finally caused the name (Medical Insti- 
tute) to be pirated and adopted by a lot of infamous 
quacks, empirics and pretenders, who have been en- 
deavoring to cheat the public by sailing under a stolen 
flag. The founder of the Peabody Medical Institute 
ean in no way be held responsible for this misuse of 
the name of a reputable and well-known curative es- 
tablishment and legitimate medicai institution, which 
has been from the start specially devoted to the treat- 
mentof nervous derangements and affections, from 
whatever causes proceeding. tg its existence 
there have been issued from it several medical publi- 
cations; quite recently a work on Diseases of the 
Neryou- System, which have had almost a world-wide 
circulation and ey These publications suf- 
ficiently attest the high character of the institution 
under whose patronage these medical works have 
been published. Meantime it is gratifying to know 
that several of the impudent charlatans, who have 
stolen its name to cover their nefarious practices. are 








350 Doren, 25x40, at 37 1-2 


200 Dozen, - - = at 42 
(FORMER PRICE 53 ) 
130 Doren, - - = at 50 
(FORMER PRICE 62 1-2c.) 
200 Dozen - = = at 38 


200 Dozen 
350 Dozen 3-8 .Vaphins, at 


150 Dozen 3-4 .Vaphins, 


Bargains ever offered) 


JORDAN, 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


GREAT ANNUAL CLOSING-OUT SALE. 


CUSHMAN 


Monday, Jan. 26, 


CASES WHITE GOODS, 


LINEN & HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Cases Gents’ Undervests and D) 


Dress Trimmings, Toilet Articles, Soaps, etc 


—AND— e 


NAPKINS. 


JORDAN, 
MARSH 


& CO. 
OFFER A LOT OF 


1000 DOZEN 


AT AN ENORMOUS REDUCTION. 


(FORMER PRICE 50.) 


(FORMER PRICE Tic.) 


- = at 62 1-2 


(FORMER ‘PRICE 37 1-2c.) 


—ALSO— 


$1.50. 
(FORMER PRICE 


2.00.) 


at 
$3.00. 


See (FORMER PRICE $4.50.) 


These are the Greatest 


m the City. 


MARSH 
& CO., 


lt 





SPECIAL NOTICE. © 


THIRD WEEK 


OF OUR 


& BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


WILL OFFER ON 


AT RETAIL, 


CONSISTING OF 
Nainsook Muslins, Plain, Plaid 
-and Striped Muslins and Cam- 
brics, French Tucked Cambrics, 
Swiss Mulls, Etc. 


Table Damasks, Napkins, Rus- 
ria Crash, Turkey Red Dam- 
asks, Doylies, Scotch Diapers, 
Ete. . 


raw: 
ers, Cases Ladies’ Undervests and 
Drawers, Clouds, Jackets, Wors: 
ted Leggings, Ete. 


Also, large lines of Small Wares, 


DAMASK TOWELS 


PEARLY | 





Always an agreeable odor 
tu the breath by using 
CHOATE'S ODONTO. 








: THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 94. I8T4. mos oe a 
a few pertinentremarks. As this lady has lately | burn, is doing s considerable work, though with | strictly defined by a ‘‘ West- End Blue- Book,” is- | have erected 6 bis memory in Rochester Cathe-| England Wenn Hospital. The entertain- SPEC IAL” SALE S Pe ripe 2 asc cma a 


B. 





_ ENTERTAINMENTS. 








POLITICAL. 


| pea 


Speakers. to make a good ap- 
rance, should use CHOATE’S 
| OvoytTo. It whiteus the teeth. 


Parker. Memorial Entertainments. 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 


SUNDAY EVENING, JAN. 25, at 7 1-2 o’clk, 





CHOATE’S | 


ODONTO—a Reliable prey 
for the teeth. 
the Revere House, Boston. 


paration 
CHOATE, under 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


— 











all Druggists. 


Discolors the teeth. CHOATE’S 
ODONTO whitens them. Sold by 


BALDWIN’S BAND. 


Tickets 354 cents—at Ditson & Co.'s and the door. 





SOLD) 





by all Druggists. CHOATE’S 
ODONTO. It whitens and pre- 
serves the teeth without injury. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SEVENTH SYMPHONY CoNCERT, at Boston Music Hall, 





| LADIES, 


CHOATE’'S 


Use 





tion. 


ODONTO! 
good set of te eth is a personal attrac- 





breath, 








‘CHOATE’S 


And cheapest. CHOATE’S ODONTO, 
for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
Seld by CHOATE, druggist Revere House 


BEST 











YOU 


Need not tear there is anything i 
CHOATE’S ODONTO. 
Itcean be used with perfect safety by adult 
{| or child. 


w, 








TOOTH 





‘WHITENS| 


onaMi 


BRUSHES of every known style and 


VDONTO., 





use. Fine goods 
CHIOATE’S 


urious in 





The Teeth and hardens 
the Gums, CHOATE’S 


Dressing Combs every lady should 
ut a low price at 
. 


A 


ODONTO sweetens the 
hardens 
gUums,whitens the teet 1 


the 


On THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Jan. 29, at 

3 o’clock precisely. ‘ 
Part I. 1. Overture to“La Clemenza di Tito,” Mo- 
zart. 2. Concert-tiick. for Piano with orchestra (sec- 
ond time), Schumann. (B.J. LANG). 3. In Memoriam. 
Ballad. tor Soprano voice with orchestra: Long- 
fellow’s verses on the Fiftieth Birthday of AGASSIZ 
(May 28. 1857), Otto Dresel.—Part Hl. TV. Overture to 


FE, tor Piano with or- 
3. Fifth Sym- 


Dudley Buck. 2. Capriccio, in 
che-tra (first time), Sterndale Bennett. 
phony (C minor), Beethoven. 

Tickets, with reserved seats, at $1; for sale at the 
Music Hall. 


NEW ENGLAND | 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The most eminent Artists as Instructors ; 
The lowest rates of Tuition ; 
The greatest number of Free Advantages. 


Evening Clissea. Situations procured. Unequal- 





size, at CHOATE!’S, 


Under Revere House. 


led facilities to Organ students. 
SPRING TERM OPENS MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 
Address, for cireulars, 
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At prices lower than ever before offere:!. 


EXAMINE EARLY. 





| “WOMEN IN SACRED HISTORY.” 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe, with SIXTEEN CHROMO- 
} ITM Gt\PH4. after paintings by Raphael Batoni, 
etc. A NEW IDEA IN BOOK ILLUSTRATION. Apply 
| to J. B. FORD & CO., 11 Bromfield street, Boston. 

jan3 tf 


| 








CUSHMAN 


& BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


jan2 It 








FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
For the Children! 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


THE EASY BOOK, for the little children—just 
—* Price 75 cents. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
PUBLISHER, 
°36 BROMFIELD STREET. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘\OMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHU-! 
/SETTS —SUFFOLK, $8— PROBATE COURT.— | 
To the Heirs-at-Law. Next of Kin. and all other Per- | 
sons interested in the Estate of JOSEPH PRATT, 
late of Boston. in said County, deceased, Greeting: | 
Whereas a certain instrument — to be ‘the | 
last will and testament of said d has been 
resented to said Court, tor Probate by MARIA H. 
REWER of said Boston. widow, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issaed to her, one of the 
Executore therein named, without giving a surety or 
sureties on her official bond. the other Executor there- 
in named having refused the trust: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a P:obate Court to be held at said 
Boston. on Monday, the ninth day of February next, 
at ten O'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if an 
you have, against the same; and said petititioner 
nereby directed to give public notice ; by pub- 
lishing this citatron once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper called the 
pinted at said Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least. before Court. Witness, Isaac 
AMEs, Esq., Judge of said Court, this si day 
of January, in the year o1 > thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-four. P. BR. GULNEY, r. 
janl7 ) 


























The Foundstions of a Creed. By GEORGE HENRY 


work, embodying the author’s 
studies for many years, in variou- flelds of specuia 
tive and 


the transformation of Metaphy~ics by reduction to the 


- NEW BOOKS. : 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 


Lewes, author of “The Story of Goethe's Life,” 
“Biographical History of Philosophy,” etc. 
8vo. §3.00. 


This volume is the first part o* a very important 
investigations ani 


hilosophical inquiry. The work attempts 


Price $1.50. 


THE SVANDARD, the 


The above five books are filled with music 
excellence, suited to Quartet and other choirs. 
All books sent, postpaid, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


URNIT 


ROCKWELL & GHURC 
PRINTERS 


H. T. ROCKWELL, 


We desire to inform the l 


“JOSEPH VILA, 


—AND— 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 


No. 15 Congress Street, Room 1, 


BOSTON. 


gotiated. 3m 


THE STANDARD. 


Chicago, 


BAUMBACII’S SACRED QUARTETS. 
BAUMBACH’S NEW:COLLECTION. 
BUCK’S MOTETTE COLLECTION. 
BUCK’S SECOND MOTETTE COLLEC- 


Boards, $2.50, 





EXTENSIVE STOCK 


—AND— 


—OF oun—] 


OWN MANUFACTURE, 


Are-being offe 


red at our 


SALESROOMS,} 


95 AND 97 FRIEND STREET, 


during the alteration of our Warerooima, at 


Extremely Low Prices. 
A Lot of Odd Patterns Very Cheap. 


_BEAL & HOOPE 





HURCH 


—AND—" 


BOSTON, 





Y-OF-THE-VALLEY 


HOTEL BOYLSTON, 


where also may be found every flower in its season. 


rtists lu arrange. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


REMOVAL. 


STREET. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO. 


N.B.—C.A 


daily, from 12 to 2 o’elock. 


receipt of price: Cloth, $1,00. 


.- RICHARDS ma 
2 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


—AND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


EOP EBT k << sccciscccvsccco lOO 39, 


Vol. 1, | dealers generally. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


or 


R. 


ILL, 


STOCK BROKER, 


NEGOTIATOR OF REAL ESTATE, 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 
in the Bo-ton, New York and Philadelphia markets. 

Particular attention given to the purchase and sale 
of Real Estate and Negotiation of Mortgages. Busi- 
ness Paper ne jan24 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 


A Collection of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
Conventions and Singing Schools. 


$13.50 per dozen. 
By L. 0. EMERSON of Boston, and H. R. PALMER of 


Prof. Emerson in the East, ;nd Prof. Palmer in the 
West, are quite unequalled as Leaders and Compos- 
; result of the united labors 
of such men, cannot fail tv be used universally in the 
whole country 2 


TION, 
TRINITY COLLECTION, 
‘Tuckerman, —— = 


Price of each book, in Cloth, $2.75. In 


rare 


, BOSTON. 


Large Variety ot 

BLACK WALNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 
PARLOR SETS, 

SIDE-BOARDS, &c., 


STEREOTYPERS, 


122 WASHINGTON STREET. 


G. A. CHURCHILL. 


at this season of the year a specialt#; and it can be 
obtamed in all its freshness daily at our floral estab- 


janl7 


Is now ready, and will be sent postpaid on 
Git, $1.25 | 


Also for sale by Booksellers and Periodical | return to this Court unde 


PUBLISHERS, 





method of Science, to meet “the great desire ot this 


lt | age for a Doctrine which may serve to condense our | 


knowledge, 
so that Conduct may really -e the con-equence of Be- 
lief.” It g ves the results of a remarkably wide range 
of ng, of acute and sincere thinking, and evince- 
at once the authors’s great cquiremests. and his 
earnest desire to aid an inquiring age in securing an 
immovable intellectual basis for faith. 


SEX IN EDUCATION. 


By Da. E.H.CLaRKE. $1.25. 

No book published within many years has excited 
the kind and degree of interest which Dr. Clarke’- 
work has elicited. It has been sharply criticised, but 
its most pr d opp ts admit that it must do 
immense good; while its advocates deem it a work 
of incalculable value, their ununimous opinion being 
that Every Mother and Every Teacher should read 

! 
i 





it.” 





%,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. 086000 & CO., 
jana BOSTON. bts 


oe 
in abd La i at Re la et Saaagh St 


; ‘i 4 


ide our researches, and shape our lives. | 


No. 341 1-2 Washington Street, Boston. 


jan3. NEAR THE BOSTON THEATER.) at 








“REMOVAL. 


| ears 

| EDWIN H, SAMPSON, 

| Leather Boards, Papér and Twine, 
HAS REMOVED TO HIS 


| NEW STORE, 


} 





| High Street, cor. of Federal, 


| jan3 OPPOSITE OLD STAND. bo 





janiz3t E. TOURJEE, Director. 
ODONTO HARDENS THE GUMS ie 
CHOATE’S | and PERFUMES the BREATH, BOSTON 
and should be used BY ALL. 





CONSERVATORY OF .MUSIC, 


154 Tremont Street, 

Spring Term Begins Monday, Feb. 9, 1874. 

Instructions in reading at sight, theory of Music 
Harmony and Counterpoint and daily Organ Practic: 
FREE to pupils. 

: a&@ Voly four pupils in a class. 
Evening Classes, Address for circulars, 
jange = 3t JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 





BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


THEODORE THOMAS 


UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA, 


ASSISTED BY 


MR. M. W. WHITNEY, 


WILL GIVE 
Three Grand Concerts 


—-oON— 

THURSDAY EVENING, Jan. 20, 1874, 
FRIDAY EVENING, ee 30, s 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, “ 31, 

Tickets $1.00 with reserved seats -for sale at the 
office of the Hall, where Programmes of all the Con 
certs can be had. 

Doors open at7 P. M. and 1-2 past 1; Concerts com- 
mence ats and 1-2 past 2. janlu 


+ 





LEGAL NOTIOES. 


O THE HONORABLE, THE JUSTICES 
OF THE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT, next 
to be holden at Loweil, within and for the County of 
Middlesex :— > 
Respectfully represents MARTHA J. M. HOLDEN 
of Winchester, in suid County, that at the April term 
of this Honorable Court in the vear Is75. to wit: On 
the second day of May. 1373, a decree of divorce from 
the bend of matrimony nist Was granted to your ve. 
titiover against her husband, WILLIAM W. HOL- 
DEN, then and now of parts unknown, but believed 
to be im the State of Louisiana, “tor the cause of ne- 
glecting to provide suitable support,” and that your 
petitioner and said William bave continued to live 
separate since the date of said decree. Wheretore 
the said Martha J.M. Holden prays that a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony may be now decreed 
between her and the said W lliam according to the 
provisions of Chup. 371 of the Statutes of the year 
1873, and that the care and custody of MAY MOR 
RILL HOLDEN, a4 minor child of your petitioner 
and the sant William, aged seven years, may be de- 
ereed to her, and that such other orders and decrees 
may be made as shall seem to your Honors meet, 
aud, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
M. HOLDEN. 


MARTHA J. 
Dated the 15th of January, 174. 


COMMONWEALTH. OF MASSACHU- 
|SETTS. SbPUFFOLK, S5s.— SUPREME JUDICIAL 
| COURT, in vacation, to wit: January lth A. D.. 1874. 
| Upon the petition aforesaid, it is ordered that the 
| Petitioner notify the Respondent to appear before 
j our Justices of said Court, to be holden at Lowell in 
} said County, on the third Tuesday of April next. by 
| causing an attested copy of said petition and of the 
| order thereon, to be published in the Commonwealth, 
| a neWspaper®publiched in Bostou, in the County of 
| Suffulk. once a week, three weeks successively, the 
| last publication to be sixty days at. least before the 
| suid last-menutioned day. that he mav then and there 
| show cause, if any he have, why the prayer in said 

petitiun set forth should not be granted, 
| THEO. C. HURD, Clerk, 
| A.true copy of the petition and of the order of the 
| Court thereon. Aitest: THEO. C. Huxp, Clerk. 
| jan24 













MMONWEALTH 


OF 
'S.—SUFFOLK, SS. — At 


MASSACHU- 
a Probate Court 
jhe iden a mrston. in and for said County of Suffolk, 
} on the fitth day of January, inthe year of our Lord 
| one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, on the 
p petition of| ROBERT BULLING, of said Boston, 
yraying that les name may be changed to that of 
| ROBEKT BURLEN, public notice having been given, 
| according to the order of Court, that all persons 
| might appear and show cau-e, if any they had, why 
the same should not be granted, and it appearing 
that the reason givendheretor is sufficient, and con- 
sistent with the public interest, and being satisfactory 
to the Court, and nu gbjection being made, it is de- 
} creed that his name Ae changed, as prayed for, to that 
lof ROBERT BURLE}, which name he shall hereaf- 
ter bear, and which @hall be his legal name. and that 
he give public notice of said change by publishing 
this decree once a week tor three successive weeks 
in the newspaper called the Commonwealth, printed at 
said Boston, and make return to this Court under 
Oath that such netice has been given. 
ISAAC AMES, Judge of Probate Court. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
| SETTsS.— SUFFOLK, SS.—At a Probate Court 
holden at Boston, in and for said County ot Suffolk, 

on the firth day of January, in the year of our Lord 
| one thousand eight hundred aged seventy-four, on the 
| petition of FRANCES ELIZABETH BULLING of 

said Boston, married Woman, praying that her name 
{may be changed to that of FRANCES ELIZABETH 
| BURLEN, publie notice having been given. aecord- 
| ing to the order of Court, that all persons might ap- 
pear and show cause, if any they had, why the same 
should not be granted, aud it appearing Chat the rea- 
son given therefor is sufficient, and consistent with 
the public interest, and being satisfactory to the 
Court, and no objection being made, and that the 





= ' name of her husband, Rebert Builing, has been law- 


| fully changed to Robert Burlen, it is deereed that her 
name be changed. as prayed tor, to thatot FRANCES 
ELIZABETH BURLEN, which name she shall here- 
| after bear, ait which shall be her legal name. and 


ysublic that at our Green? that she give public notice of said change by publish- 
houses in Bo-ton Highlands we make the cultivation | ™8 this decree once a week for three successive 


weeks in the uewspaper called the Commonwealth, 
printed at said B »-ton, and make return to this Court 
under oath that such notice has been given. 

ISAAC AMES, Judge of Probate Court. 





| Cee ees OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS, SUFFOLK. SS.— At a Probate Court 
| holden at Boston, in and for said Coun‘y of Suffolk, 
on the fitth day of January. in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy four, on the 
petition of ALFRED HENRY BULLING, of said 
Boston, minor, by bis next triend, Robert Bulling, 
praying that his name may be changed to thao 
ALFRED HENRY BURLEN> pubiic notice having 
been given. according to the order of Court, that all 
persons might appear and show cause, if any they 
had, why the same should not be granted, and it ap- 
pearing that the reason given therefor is sufficient, 
and con-i-tent with the puolie interest, and being 
satisfactory to the Court, and no objection being 
made, it is decreed that his name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of ALFRED HENRY BURLEN, 
which name he shall hereatter bear, and which shall 


be his legal name. and that he give public notice’ of 


WE HAVE REMOVED trom our old stand, No. @ "4! change by publishing this decree once a week 
Washington -treet, tu 
18 AND 20 MILK 
Qur new stores are but a few steps from Washing: | 
“j ton street, below the Old South, on the corner of | —— 
| Sewall place. 


for three successive Weeks in the newspaper called 
the Commonwealth, printed at said Boston, and make 
return to this Court under Oath that such notice has 
been given. ISAAC AMES, 
Judge of Probate Court. 








NOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

i SETTS. SuFFOLK. SS.— At a Probate Court 
| holden at Boston, in and for said Connty of Suffolk, 
on the fifte day of January. in the year of our Lord 


ss 


y be found as above, | one thousand éight hundred and sevety-four, on the 


petition ot EDITH FRANCES BULLING, of Boston, 
in said County. minor, by Ler next trend, Robert 
Bulling. praying that her name may be changed to 
that of EDITH FRANCES BURLEN, song notice 
having been given, according to the order of Court, 
| that all persons might appearand show cause, if any 
“ they had, why the same -hould not be granted, and it 
i appearing Ghat the reason given therefor is sufficient, 
land consistent with the public interest, and being 
| satisfactory to the Court. ant no objection being 
| mare, it is decreed that her name be changed. as 
| prayed for, to that of EDITHT FRANCES BURLEN, 
which name she shall hereafter bear, and which shall 
| be her legal name, and that -he give public notice of 
| said change by publishing this decree once a week 
for three succes-ive Weeks in the newspaper called 
the Commonwealth. printed at said Boston, and make 
roath that such notice has 
ISAAC AMES, 
Judge of Provate Court. 
OF MASSACHU 
SETTS.—MIDDLESEX, 88. SUPERIOR COURT 
-emberTerm, A.D. 1x73.—DAVIDC. SANGER an 
CHARLES D. ELLIOTT, of Newton, in said County 
of Middlesex. Copartners under the name and style 
j of Db. C. SANGER & COMPANY. Plaintiffs, ¥« 
MARTIN T. LORD aud FRANK TOPPAN, doing 
| bu-inexs as Carpenter: und Builders under the firm 
| and style of TOPPAN & COMPANY. of Boston, in 
| the County of Suffolk, Defendants, and OLIVER M. 
} TALBOT. of said Newton, tr.: This is an action 
of Contract to recover Five Hundred Dollars alleged 
to be due to the Plaintiff- from the Defendants on the 
second day of August, 1873, as set forth in the Plaintiffs’ 
writ of that date. And it egos to the Court by 
the suggestion of the Plaintiffs. and on faspection of 
the officer’s return on the Plaintiffs’ rit. that the 
Defendant. Frank Toppan, was not an inhabitant of 
this Commonwealth. nor a resident therein at the 
time of the service Of said writ. and that he had no 
last and usual place of abode, tenant, agent, or at- 
torney in this Commonwealth known to the Plaintiffs 
or w said officer; and that no personal service of 
aaid writ has been made upon the Defendant, Frank 
Toppan: If 18 ORDERED by the Court, here, that the 
Plaintiffs give notice to the said Defendant of tie 
pendency of this action, by causing an attested copy 


| been given. 
| janl7 st 
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of this vrder to be published in the Commonwealth, a 





EDWIN MORTON, 


| COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


33 SCHOOL STREET. 
janl0o 


newspaper printed in Boston, once in a week. three 
weeks succesrively. the last publication to be thirty 
days at least before the next term of this Court for 
this perpen 4 and that this action be continued until 
notice shall be given to the Defendant agreeably to 
this order. TILEO. C. HURD, Clerk. 
jani?” copy. Attest: TuEo. C. HURD, Clerk. 3¢ 






























an unpublished Cantata (never betore performed). 
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-herself with a truly. motherly care to the cul- 
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“Goody” Barbauld. 
sae 
THE AUTHOR OF TWO GENERATIONS AGO. 


AS ESTIMATED BY MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOUL- 
TON. 


nna Letitia Aiken (afterward Mrs. Bar- 

banld) was born in the little village of Kib- 
worth Harcourt, in Leicestershire, England, 
June 20, 1743. Her father had been forced to 
give up preaching on account of the weakness 
of his lungs, and had opened a school for boys 
at Kibworth. Dr. Aiken was a man of pro- 
found and extensive learning, and to be his 
daughter was an inestimable blessing and ad- 
vantage to Letitia. But dissent was then, as 
it always has been, unfashionable in England, 
and confined to the middle Classes. So that 
Miss Aiken was brought up in comfortable mid- 
dle-class respectability; though descended on 
her mother’s side from an ancient family, the 
Wingates of Bedfordshire. Her mother once 
wrote of her, in a letter which still exists :— 

“J once, indeed, knew aJitile girl who was as 
eager to learn as her instructors could be to 
teach her,“ and who, at two years eid, could 
read sentences and little stories in her wise 
book soundly, without spelling, and in half a 
year more could read as well as most women; 
but I never knew such another, and, I believe, 
never shall.” : : 

Mr. Cappe was one day conversing with Dr. 
Aiken about the passions; and the good doctor 
observed that joy, accurately defined, could 
hardly have a place in a state of perfect felic- 
ity, as joy supposes an accession of happiness. 
Miss Aiken, who was five years old at that time, 
was present; and what was Mr. Cappe’s sur- 
prise to hear a little voice pipe up, from the 
other side of the table, ‘I think you’are mis- 
taken, papa.” ‘‘Why 80, Letitia?” “Because, 
in the Chapter I read to you this morning, in 
the Testament, it is said there is more Joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no re- 
pentance.” : 

Letitia’s studies were pursued entirely under 
the parental root. She enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages in the assiduous care bestowed by her 
wise and good parents; but she suffered, on 
the other hand, the disadvantage of being quite 
without playmates of her own sex and age. It 
ig my secret conviction that she must have been 
a little prig; but she certainly knew a great 
deal. Her brother John was three years younger 
than herself, su that she was chiefly associated 
with people of mature years. After all, per- 
haps, the poet-spirit that was in her saved her 
from priggishness, for it filled the earth with 

visions and the air with voices. The love ot 
rural nature sank deep into her heart. She 
acquired, what was very rare among the women 
of her day, an excellent classical education. 
She was a proficient in Latin, French and 
Italian, and made some progress in Greek, 
while she was a loving student of the best Eng- 
lish authors. In*these congenial studies she 
passed her quiet youth; and, iust when longer 
seclusion might have depressed her spirits or 
impaired the vivacity of her mind and the 
brightness of her thoughts, her father was in- 
vited to a tutorship in the Dissenting academy 
at Warrington, and sly was removed to a more 
lively residence. She was fifteen years old at 


that time, and the next fifteen years of her lited 


were mostly passed in Warrington. The acad- 
emy numbered among its trustees, tuturs and 
scholars’ names celebrated jn literature, art 
and the sciences; and Letitia found there the 
fresh delight of thoroughly congenial society. 
Lucy Aiken—whose brief biography ot her 
aunt is one of the sources to which we are most 
indebted for knowledge of her—speaks of these 
fifteen years at Warrington as probably the 
happiest as well as‘the most brilliant period o1 
Mrs. Barbauld’s life. She was at this time 
possessed of great beauty, of which she retained 
the traces to extreme old age. Her figure was 
slender, her complexion exquisitely fair, with 
the bloom of pertect health; her featurcs were 
regular, and her dark blue eyes beamed with 
the sparkle of wit and good-humor. During 
these years her close intimacy with Jr. and 
Mrs. Priestly was a great suurce of pleasure, 
and Dr. Priestly wrote in his own ‘¢Mcmoirs” 
that Mrs. Barbauld had told him it was the 
perusal of some verses of his which first in- 
duced her to write anything in verse. Of Dr. 
Priestly, Mrs. Barbauld finely said that he 
followed truth ‘as a man who hawks follows 
his sport—at full speed, straightforward, look- 
ing only upward, and regardless into what diffi- 
culties the chase may lead him.” 

In 1771 her brother, John Aiken, M. D., re- 
turned to Warrington to settle himself there as 
a physician, and he speedily discovered the 
merit of his sister’s poems, and undertook the 
selection, revision and arrangement of thei for 
the press The book was published in 1773, 
when Miss Aiken was thirty; and it went 
‘through four editions in the first year of its 
publication. ‘he success of the poems led the 
author to collect her prose articles, and before 
1773 was over a small volume had appeared 
with the title of Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose, 
by J. and L. Aiken. These articles were in- 
tentionally printed sc that no one could ‘tell 
whether any particular paper was by the brother 
or the sister. This led to some odd mistakes, 
one of which Rogers thus recounts in his **Ta- 
ble Talk” :— 

‘At a dinner-party where I was, Fox met 
Aiken. ‘I am greatly pleased with your Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces, Mr. Aiken,’ said Fox (al- 
luding to the volume written partly by Aiken 
and partly by his sister, Mrs. Barbauld). Aiken 
bowed. ‘I particularly admire,’ continued Fox, 
‘your essay, Against Inconsistency in our Ex- 
pectations.” ‘That,’ replied Aiken, ‘is my sis- 
ter’s.’ ‘I like much,’ returned Fox, ‘your 
essay, On Monastic Institutions.” ‘That,’ an- 
swered Aiken, ‘is also my sister’s.’” Mr. Rogers 
adds, ‘Fox thought it best to say no more about 
the book.’” 

Miss Aiken was also.a successful writer of 
allegories, for which 8tylé of composition she 
had a graceful gift peculiarly her own. 

In May, 1774, at the age of thirty-one, Leti- 
tia married Rev. Rochempnt Barbauld, a dis- 
senting piinister, at that time in charge of a 
small congregation at, Palgrave, in Sussex, where 
also he presently established a boarding-school 


the Barbaulds made pleasant’ journeys in vari- | 
ous parts of England and Scotland. The winter 
holidays they used to pass in London; and they | 
met there men and women whose names aré still 
celebrated fur their te -~ genius. pened 
ing all theese le, and the scenes among whic 
they rE ee Barbauld gossipped delight- 
fully both in ber letters and her diary. In 1785, 
finding that they were in need of rest and re- 
laxation, Mr. Barbauld resigned his’ pastoral 
charge, gave up his school, and took his wife on 
a continental tour, which they both enjoyed; 
and they were convinced by every fresh expe- 
rience, as became true-hearted English folks, 
that England was the best land the sun shines 
on. In Marseilles madame struck a pretty little 
balance of accounts—thus :— 


Advantages of Travelling. Per contra, 

A July sun vd a souk: Flies, flees and all Pha- 
ern breeze, xroah’s —— of a 

Pi , etc., etc. No tea, and the very nam 

ae : of a teakettle unknown. 

Bad scents within doors. 

No plum-pudding. 

Milk as dear as coffee. 

Bread three sous the half- 
penny roll. 

Provencal roughness and 
scolding. 

No beef, no butter. 

Dirty inns, heavy roads, 
uneasy carriages. 


Sweet scents in the fields. 
Grapes and raisins. 
Coffee as cheap as milk. 
Wine a demi-sous the bot- 


Provencal songs and 
laughter. 

Soup, salad and oil. 
Arcs of triumph, fine 
churches, stately pal- 
A’ pleasant and varied But many, many a league 
country. from those we love. 
After their return they remained for some 
time in London, but in 1787 Mr. Barbauld re- 
ceived a call from the Dissenters of Hampstead, 
then a wild and rural place, and removed there 
with his wife. In 1791 Mrs. Barbauld, having 
become very much interested in the abolition ot 
slavery, published her ‘‘Poetical Epistle to Wil- 
liam Wilberforce on the Rejection of the bill 
for Abolishing the Slave Trade”—a production 
which was savagely assailed by Walpole. In 
1795 she wrote a proge essay, to be prefixed to 
Akenside’s ‘‘Pleasures of the Imagination,” and 
another which was the introduction to an illus- 
trated edition of Collins’s Odes. In 1798 Ma- 
dame d’Arblay wrote a gossiping letter about 
the Barbaulds. She speaks of Mrs. Barbauld, 
who was then fifty-five, as having lost, with the 
departure of her youth, a certain set smile which 
she (Madame d’Arblay) had formerly disliked, 
and ot which Mrs. Chapone once said, ‘‘She’s a 
very good young woman, but why must one al- 
ways smile so?. It makes my por jaws ache to 
look at her.” Mr. Barbguld, madame charac- 
terizes as ‘‘a very little, \diminutive figure, but 
well-bred and sensible.” 4 

In 1802 the Barbaulds made another remove— 
this time to Stoke Newington, where Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s brother, John Aiken, was then residing. 
It was at Stoke Newington that Mrs. Barbauld 
began to suffer great anxiety at the increasing 
melancholy and nervous depression of her hus- 
band, with whom these symptoms were an in- 
heritance. She still, however, attended to her 
social duties, and kept up her numerous cor- 
respondences; and, in 1804, she was requested 
to pgepare for publication and edit, with the ad- 
dition of:a memoir, such of Richardson’s let- 
ters, and those from his contemporaries and 
friends included in his correspondence, as she 
might consider valuable. The memoir and the 
criticism of Richardson’s writings are admira- 
ble. To them there is little doubt that Rich- 
ardson owes most of the consideration which is 
still awarded to his works. Mrs. Barbauld re- 

uired, through this period of wearing anxiety, 
all the solace and diversion she could find in 
literature and in friendship. At last it was 
terminated by an awful horror. Mr. Barbauld 
was found drowned in the New river, Novem- 
ber lith, 1808. His wife's grief was deep and 
life-long, but quiet—tempered by Christian res* 
ignation, and held in check by constant occu- 
pation. She was sixty-five at that time; but 
she accepted a proposal to edit a ‘‘Collection of 
the British Novelists,” and set herself about 
the task with all her accustomed energy. She 
wrote some of her very best poems after this; 
and indeed she went on writing almost to the 
very end of her days. Dr Channing called on 
her in 1822—she was an old lady of seventy- 
nine then—and was much delighted with his 
visit. In 1823 she wrote :— 

‘What doves lite offer at past eighty (at which 
venerable age I arrived one day last June)? 
And I believe you will allow that there is not 
much of new, of animating, of inviting, to be 
met with after that age. For my own vart, I 
only find that many things I knew, I have for- 
gotten; many things I thought I knew, I find I 
know nothing about; some things 1 know, I 
have found not worth knowing; and some 
things I would give- oh! what would one not 
give? to know, are beyond the reach of human 

en.” me 

And again, the next year, she said :— 

“IT am arrived at a period when life has no 
more to give, and every year takes away from 
the powers both of body and mind; when the 
great tendency is to inaction and rest, and when 
all the subjects of thankfulness or congratula- 
tion must be, not how much you enjoy, but how 
little you suffer. Then the powers of man 
strive—how vainly! to penetrate the vail, to 





son graduated, Mrs. Lowell directed their edu- 
cation, as well as that of her two daughters. In 
consequence of this they were the first scholars 
of their time at the Boston Latin school and at 
Harvard College, Charles Lowell being especial- 
ly and easily at the-head of his classes, and grad- 
uating in 1854, though less than twenty years 
old, with more distinction than any young man 
for many years. During the college life of her 
sons, and ever since, Mrs. Lowell made her 
home in Cambridge close by the college, and 
opened her house to the young men who, like 
her own sons, knew how to value scholarship 
and the highes aims of American life. How 
many of those who met under that modest roof 
will now recall, as the news of her death reaches 
them, the simple and refined pleasures which 
there awaited them, the encouragement and hos- 
pitality and tender friendship of the society 
which Mrs. Lowell drew around her! Yeays of 
sorrow preceded and followed this happy period, 
when, in the promise and spring-time of their 
lives, she saw her children all about her, the 
center of admiration and of love. But the rec- 
ollection of it must have softened the stroke of 
adversity and the bitteruess of bereavement. 
The civil war that wrought so much good for 
the nation carried with it, as war always must, 
the ruin and waste of cherished hopes and youth- 
ful lives. Mrs. Lowell gave her two sons to the 
country, and their blood was her costly sacrifice. 
The hopes of many years were broken in a day, 
and the mother’s heart, brave as it always had 
been, was broken withthem. She still sustained 
herself and consoled others—but the joy of life 
was gone. With advancing age health went 
also; and these later years have been a season 
of suffering and of withdrawal from the world. 
Doubtless she welcomed death, though it re- 
moved her from the affectionate care of her sur- 
viving children, and from such duties as, with 
faithful and courageous heart, she still sought to 
perform. To none could death have fewer ter- 


hopes. 
MRS. ANN ADELINE BADGER. 


rors, or the life beyond the grave more precious 


and who could lay claim to eminence either as 

judges or statesmen. Jay had been Chief Jus- 

tice and Governor of New York, a member of the 

government under the confederation, and dis- 

tinguished in the Colonial Congress. He was 

indeed much more prominent at that day than 

he appears to us now to have been. The dig- 

nity and rectitude and liberality of his- personal 

character doubtless invited confidence and re- 

spect. As we have seen, Washington's confi- 

dence in him was so great that he not only ap- 

pointed him Chief Justice, but, taking him as 

the first of the great men of the day—before 

Jefferson and Hamilton—tendered him any place 

which he might prefer to serve in. Rutledge’s 

services during the Revolution are a part of the 
history of the country. But of him we need 
hardly speak, as his appointment was rejected. 

Cushing had been a judge from a period anterior 
to the Revolution, Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts, and presiding justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Ellsworth had 
been prominent among the framers of the con- 
stitution, a judge in Connecticut, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and at 
the time of his appointment was spoken of by 
John Adams as ‘‘the firmest pillar of the whole 
administration in the Senate.” Of Marshall, 
the greatest of American judges, it is needless to 
speak. It is enough to say that these were the 
men that the office was deemed to require during 
the official days of Washington and Adams. 
Since those days neither the dignity nor the 
importance of the office has declined, and its 
labors have been very greatly augmented. 

But apart from all historic precedent, and the 
cherished examples of the ‘‘fathers” whose wis- 
dom and rectitude are still guides which it is or- 
dinarily safe to follow, this office of Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States is not one that the 
American people can easily suffer to fall into 
unworthy hands. If there be any characteristic 
of our constitution which has been lauded and 
believed in at home, and studied and respected 
abroad, it is the lofty and independent plane 
upon which it has placed“the judiciary of the 
United States. Unlike the chief officers of 


It is now made quite certain that Mrs. Adeline 
Badger of Boston, who so mysteriously disap- 
peared from home, last week, jumped into the 
sea from the Fall River boat, on its way to New 
York, on the very night of her flight. Mrs. 
Rogers of Brooklyn and Miss Lilian Edgarton, 
who were with her on the boat and talked with 
her late in the evening, saw nothing of her af- 
terward, and there is no evidence that she ever 
landed in New York. It is therefore probable 


state, the judges hold office for life. 
other appointed officers, they are not removable 
at will. 
the nature of a criminal conviction, can‘ alone 
remove them from office, and as it was intended 
for offences little short of crimes and misde- 
meanors, it cannot be employed against ordinary 
unfitness, passable ignorance and narrow-mind- 
edness, suspected partiality, and suspicious an- 


Unlike 


A tardy and uncertain proceeding, in 


dents and t The office may fall 





that she committed suicide during temporary 
insanity; and her notes to her son and brother, 
left behind in Boston the day she went away 
from home, show that she meditated suicide. 
Her brother-in-law says, ‘‘She was made insane 
by the fear of becoming insane.” The fact is 
that insanity was in the family—her younger 
sister, the wife of President Hill of Harvard, 
having become hopelessly insane not long after 
her marriage, and having died in that condition. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Badger was Shep- 
ard, and she was one of a large family of sons 
and daughters, born in Dorchester, of parent- 
age which, no doubt, communicated this ten- 
dency to insanity along with some remarkable 
gifts and powers of mind. The two sisters, 
Adeline and Lucy Shepard, were noted from 
infancy for their quickness and the especial ease 
with which they acquired foreign languages. 
Adeline, the elder of these two, though not she, 
eldest daughter, was nearly forty at the timé0of 
her death, and was a pupil in the State normal 
schoolat West Newton more than twenty years 
ago, where she took high rank as a scholar, and 
attracted the notice of Horace Mann and other 
visitors at the’school. Afterward she pursued 
her studies in the languages by herself, or with 
private tutors, and at Antioch College; and, 
becoming acquainted,with Mrs. Hawthorne, who 
was a sister-in-law of Horace Mann, she was 

ngaged as governess in the Hawthorne family 

hile they were living in England and in Italy. 
It has always been said that the character of 
Hilda, in Hawthorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun,” was 
drawn from Miss Addie Shepard, who made a 
strong impression on all who knew her by the 
sweetness, intelligence and purity of her nature. 
After her return from Europe, and while living 
at the West, she made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Henry’ C. Badger of Antioch College (where 
Miss Shepard had also graduated), and became 
his wife. Ile is a minister of the Unitarian de- 
nomination, and preached for some years in the 
West, and afterward in Cambridge. His health 
failing, Mrs. Badger undertook to support the 
family by opening a school for girls in Boston, 
which has gone on successfully for several 
years, but of course has added much to her 
cares and labors. This winter she was induced 
to accept the nomination in her ward for school 
committee, and was one of the four women late- 
ly elected in Boston to that office. It was prob- 
ably imprudent in her thus to increase her du- 
ties, which were already too much for her 
strength, and it is possible that a feeling of anx- 
iety and responsibility in regard to this new 
work may have done something to develop her 
insanity. ‘There was nothing peculiarly un- 





/ pierce the thick darkness that covers the fu- 
ture; life seems of no value but for what lies 
beyond it, and even our views of the future are 
perhaps cheerful or gloomy according to the 
weather or our nerves.” 2 ec 

It was in 1824 that Crabbe Robinson wrote of 
her: “She is but the shade of her former self, 
but a venerable shade. She is eighty-one years 
old; but she retains her cheerfulness, and 
seems not afraid of death.” And soon the death 
for which she waited so calmly came to her; 
for she passed away, very quietly, on the 9th ot 
March, 1825, in the 82d year of her age, and 
after only a few days of severe illness. 





Two Remarkable Women. 


—_e 


happy or disturbing in her circumstances at 
ttfis time, but her strength had been overtaxed 


immeasurably in public estimation and moral 
usefulness through the shortcomings of the in- 
cumbent, and yet the nation be without a remedy 
through his whole lifetime. 
was never a people who so needed irreproach- 
able character in their chief judicial officer, nor 
who could so justly demand of their appointing 
power a fearless and exacting scrutiny.” The 
ordinary political crimes of giving us bad officials 
to waste our resources, or rob us of our morey, 
are trivial compared to that of passing a sus- 
pected person up to the bench of our highest 
court. : 


estimate the importance of the office. 
this independence of the individual judge, there 
is also to be considered the singular independ- 
ence and power within its own sphere of the 
judicial department of the government. 
other judicial system has the power to declare 
void the acts of the executive and laws of the 
legislature?. Standing as it does between the 
government and the citizen, between the general 
government and the States, and even between 
the several States in the character of a supreme 
arbiter for each, it participates in the most vital 
affairs of government to an extent and in a 
manner which no other judicial system ap- 
proaches. 
which it has to deal are of a gravity which far 
exceeds those which come before mere courts of 
law, so they are of a nature which cannot be 
determined by mere legal precedents. 
words, the bench of the Supreme Court requires 
a breadth of intellect and general culture and 
comprehensive learning much above the ability 
that will carry a mere lawyer over his routine 
with credit. 
a'so able lawyers, the Supreme Court is the de- 
partment of the government which peculiarly 
demands them. 


the [selection of the judiciary are in one sense 
peculiar. 
chosen directly or indirectly by the people; Dut, 
because the people might err in the choice, the 
duration of their offices is short. 
as the judiciary hold office for life, it was de- 
signed that there should be no mistakes in their 
selection. 
take in the matter of personal character and 
integrity. 
people could better appreciate the difference 
between morally good and bad judges. 
lic estimation the Chief Justice of the United 
States 
enough that senatorial committees, sitting with 
closed doors, declare charges unsustained and 
rumors unfounded. 
may be unfounded and unjust, but, while we may 


Certainly there 


% 


But even at this point one should not stop to 
Besides 


What 


And as many of the questions with 


In other 


If we have great men who are 


The means appointed by the constitution for 


The executive and the legislature are 
But, inasmuch 


Especially should there be no mis- 
Never was there a time when a 
In pub- 


must be above suspicion. It is not 


Rumors and _ suspicions 


in various ways. She leaves a husband and 
two or three young children, several brothers 


it.—Springfield Republican. 





The Chief-Justice of the United 
States. 

It does not seem to be generally remembered 

that there was once a nomination for Chicf-Jus- 

tice of the United States rejected by the Senate ; 


ledge of South Carolina, a man as well esteemed 
there as Jefferson was in Virginia or Hamilton 
in New York; nor that the President who made 





MRS. ANNA CABOT LOWELL. 

Mrs. Anna Cabot Lowell of Cambridge died at 
her residence ‘there on Tuesday week, after a 
brief illness, at the age of sixty-two. Although 
never conspicuous in public, and of late years, 
since the death of her brave sons in the civil 
war, leading a very quiet and retired life, the 
tidings of Mrs. Lowell's death will carry grief to 
thousands who knew her, either personally or 
through others, and will waken anew that pro- 


the rejected nomination was Washington. On 
the Ist of July, 1795, the President wrote to Gov- 
ernor Rutledge, stating that he had on the pre- 
vious day received the resignation of Chief Jus- 
tice Jay, and that Governor Rutledge’s appoint- 
ment would be immediately made. About the 
time that this reached Rutledge, in Charleston, 
he also received news of Jay’s treaty with Great 
Britain. Notwithstanding his judicial appoint- 
ment, of which he was then aware, he attenced 





found sentiment of respect and admiration which 











for boys, in which his wife proved herself a 
most able assistant. - Mrs. Barbauld’s marriage 
thus made an important change in her occupa® 
tion, leading her from that time to devote hgr- 
self to the instruction and entertainment of 
very young children. The Barbaulds were 
peculiarly fortunate in their scholars. ['wo of 
ihe eight with whom they began this school 
were possessed of very unusual mental gifts. 
One was Sir William Gell, afterwards the emi- | 
nent antiquarian. He was one of the youngest | 
in that infant class for whose use Mrs. Bar- 
bauld wrote the prose hymns. The other was 
William ‘Paylor of Norwich, well known in 
after lite as the author of an able and valuable 
work on English’ Synonyms, and also by his 
spirited and admirable translations trom the 
German. He used to call Mrs. Barbauld the 
mother of his mind; and, indeed, she devoted 


ture and the entertainment of her young charges 
Dr. Johnson, in one of his ill-natured moods, 
was growling about the education of women, 
and illustrated his harangue by a vicious fling 
at Mrs. Barbauld :— 

_**Miss Aiken was an instance of early cultiva- 
tion; but in what did it terminate? In marry- 
ing a little Presbyterian parson, who keeps an 


j duke.” 


her noble character’and the conduct of her long 
and most useful life inspired in all who came 
within her sphere of influence. So well was 
she fknown in Boston and its vicinity that, al- 
though there were many of her name, it was 
perfectly understood when one spoke of ‘Mrs. 
Lowell” it was this lady who was meant—just as 
in London, where there were many dukes, it | 
was only Wellington who was known as “the | 
Having married early, she was always | 
associated by name with the Lowell family, | 
with whom also her father, Mr. Patrick T. Jack- 

son, was connected still earlier—he being the 

brother-in-law of the first Francis C. Lowell 

(uncle of the poet), for whom the city of Low- | 
ell was named. The Jacksons and the Lowells 
both descended from ancestors in Newburyport, 
and when they united their interests, fifty or 

sixty years ago, they gave that great impulse to | 
manutacturing in New England which made the 

early prosperity of Lowell, Waltham, and other 

factory cities of this and the adjoining States. 

Mrs. Lowell's father, with her uncle, Francis C. 
Lowell, built in Waltham, where they had coun- | 
try-seats, the first cotton-mill in the world in | 
which were combined all the operations neces- | 











infant boarding-school, so that all her employ- 
ment now is : 

*To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.’ 
She tells the children, “This is a, cat, and this 
is a dog, with four legs anda tail; see there! 
you are much better than a cat ora dog, for you | 
can speak.’ It [had bestowed such an educa- | 
tion on a daughter, and had discovered that she | 
thought of marrying such a tellow, I would have 
sentther to the Congress.” 

At gther times, however, when he was more 


miration for the cheerfulness with which Mrs. 
Barbauld descended from personal ambition to 
practical, unselfish duty. In 1776 Mrs. Bar- 
bauld wrote, in behalt of herself and her hus- | 
band, to her brother, Dr. Aiken, begging earn- 
estly for one of his children for adoption. She | 
used one argument at which fathers and mothers | 


‘gies to the building of the Boston and 
| railroad of which he was the actual head, from | 


| with every prospect of earthly happiness. 


This was in 1813, when Anna Jackson was an 

infant; when she was agirl often years the mills 
of Lowell began to be built, and at the period | 
of her marriage her father was giving his ener- | 
well | 


1830 to 1835, as Mr. George Bliss, about the | 
same time, and for years afterward, was of the 
Western railroad. Born and educated amid, 
such circumstances, with wealth and culture and | 
active beneficence about her on all sides; re- 


' - . . . 
y | lated to the most powerful and the most esteem- | and the new Chief Justice was one of the guests 
amiably disposed, he expressed his cordial ad- | ed families of Bos foe } . : “ ’ 
; . press s cordial ad- | ed families of Boston, and herself conspicuous | though ignorant of his appointment. On enter- 
; among her companions for learning, grace and | i 


wit, Miss Jackson entered upon married life 


husband was a son of Dr. Charles Lowell’ (the 


| admired preacher of the West church in Bos- , and that the Judge was much affected at the an- 
ton), and an elder brother of the poet Lowe!!. | nouncement. 
Cheir eldest son was the late Gen. Charles R. |Was made out and sent to him. 


a public meeting called for the purpose of de- 
nouncing the treaty, and not only joined in the 


and sisters, and a large circle of friends, to 
mourn her loss and the sad incidents attending 


nor that the person so rejected was John Rut- 


all deplore the injustice, we must all insist that 
a place so exalted shall be filled by an untainted 
character. Itis not enough that the man chosen 
to be Chief Justice be really good; he must be 
so free from evil that all of his countrymen be- 
lieve him to be irreproachable. 





MISCELLANY. 


Natuan Hate, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
“LeapinGc Epiroriac.”—If I had asked him 
the day he died, after sixty years of service in 
the ranks, of which achievement of his life he 
was most proud, he would have said, I tliink, 
that he could have done nothing for the finan- 
cial credit of America, nothing for the intro- 
duction of railroads into New England, nothing 
for the development of this city of his pride, 
unless in fifty years he had created the Daily 
Advertiser from almost nothing to be the power 
which it is. In that period he had shown that 
the newspaper which never insults anybody, 
never libels anybody, never pretends that its 
guesses are true, never interviews a public man, 
and never tells a lie, may still become the lead- 
er of opinion in a Christian community.—Rev. 
E. E. Hale, at the Printers’ Festival. 


Storming at the gate of sense, 
His the primal language, His 
The eternal silences! 
Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 
To the master well-beloved. 
As thin mists are glorified 
By the lightghey cannot hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 
By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 
And the love that casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 
Of that brief, unuttered prayer? 
Did the shede before him come 
Of the inevitable doom, 
Of the end of earth so near, 
And eternity’s new year? 
In the lap of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Penikese; 
But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again; 
Where the eyes that follow fail, 
On a vaster sea his sail 
Drifts beyond our beck and hail! 
Other lips within its bound 
Shall the laws of life expound; 
Other eyes from rock and shell 
Read the world’s old riddles well; 
But when breezes light and bland 
-Blow from summer’s blossomed Jand, 
When the air is glad with wings 
And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 
Many an eye with his still face 
Shall the living ones displace, 
Many an ear the word shall seek 
He alone could fitly speak. 
And one name forevermore 
Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 
By the waves that kiss the shore, 
By the curlew’s whistle sent 
Down the cool, sea-scented air; 
In all voices known to her 
Nature owns her worshipper, 
Half in triumph, half lgfnent. 
Thither love shall tearful turn, 
Friendship pause uncovered there, 
And the wisest reverence fearn 
From the master’s silent prayer. 


Christian Union. 


A BaLLap oF THE Boston Tra Party.— 
(By Oliver Wendell Holmes. )— 


No! never such a draught was poured * 
Since Hebe served with nectar 

The bright Olympians and their lord, 
Her over-kind protector— 

Since Father Noah squeezed the grape 
And took to such behaving 

As would have shamed our grandsire ape 
Before the days of shaving; 

No! ne’er was mingled such a draught 
In palace, hall or arbor, 

As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
That night in Boston harbor! 

It kept King George so long awake 
His poor old brain got addled, 

It made the nerves of Britain shake, 
With seven score million saddled ; 

Before that bitter cup was drained 
Amid the roar of cannon, 

The Western war cloud’s crimson stained 
The Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon; 

Full many a six-foot grenadier 
The flattened grass had measured, 

And many a mother many a year 
Her tearful :nemories treasured ; 

Fast spread the tempest’s darkening pall, 
The mighty realms were troubled, 

The storm broke loose, but, first of all, 
The Boston teapot bubbled! 

An evening party—only that, 
No formal invitation, 

No gold-laced coat, flo stiff cravat, 
No feast in expectation, 

No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 
No flowers, no songs, no dancing— 

A tribe of redmen, axe in hand— 
Behold the guests advancing! 

How fast the stragglers join the throng, 
From stall and workshop gathered, 

The lively barber skips along 
And leaves a chin half lathered; 

The smith has flung his hammer down— 
The horse-shoe still is glowing; 

The truant tapster at the Crown 
Has léft a beer-cask flowing; 

The cooper’s boys have dropped the adze, 
And trot behind their master; 

Up run‘the tarry ship-yard lads— 
The)crowd is hurrying faster— 

Out from the Millpond’s purlieus gush 
The streams of white-faced millers, 

And down their slippery alleys rush 
The lusty young Fort Hillers; 

The ropewalk iends its ’prentice crew— 
The tories seize the omen; : 

‘*Ay, boys! you'll soon have work to do 
For England's rebel foemen, 

‘King Hancock,’ Adams, and their gang, 
That fire the mob with treason— 

When these we slioot and those we hang 
The town will come to reason.” 

On—on to where the tea-ships ride! 
And now their ranks are forming— 

A rush, and up the Dartmouth’s side 
The Mohawk band is swarming! 

See the fierce natives! What a glimpse 
Of paint and fur and feather, 

As all at once the full-grown imps 
Light on the deck together! 

A scarf the pigtail’s secret keeps, 
A blanket hides the breeches— 

And out the cursed cargo leaps, 
And overboard it pitches! 

O woman, at the evening board 
So gracious, sweet and purring, 

So happy while the tea is poured, 
So blest while spoons are stirring, 

What martyr can compare with thee, 
The mother, wife, or daughter, 

That night, instead of best Bohea, 
Condemned to milk and water! 

Ah, little dreams the quiet dame 
Who plies with rock and spindle 

The patient flax, how great a flame 
Yon little spark shall kindle! 

The lurid morning shall reveal 
A fire no king can smother 
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| gated in secret session and found groundless. 


sary to convert raw cotton into finished cloth. | judicial appointment its right of scrutiny and 


Her | phatic tone, ‘*The Chief Justice of the United 


denunciations, but cast many reproaches and 
sneers at the negotiator whom he had then, in 
fact, succeeded as Chief Justice. Shortly after 
this he left Charleston for Philadelphia, and pre- 
sided at the August term of the Supreme Court, 
and delivered at least one opinion. His conduct 
at Charleston was thought improper and inde- 
corous, but the irritability which it caused seems 
to have subsided before Congress met. By that 
time, however, there were suspicions as to the 
mental condition of the Chief Justice. In this 
day the Washington correspondents would re- 
fer to them as rumors, which we should be in- 
formed a committee of the Senate had investi- 


At that day the office was deemed of too mach 
importance to be confided to any man to whom 
suspictons of any kind attached, however great 
his abilities and however eminent his patriotic 
services. Accordingly, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1795, the nomination of John Rutledge was 
rejected. Thereis, therefore, a precedent of the 
strongest kind, considering the personal emi- 
nence of both Washington and Rutledge, to 
sustain the Senate in exercising over every 


its power of rejection. 

It is also a matter of commofi belief that no 
associate justice of the Supreme Court has ever 
been promoted to be Chief Justice. This, also, is 
anerror. During the absence of Jay abroad on 
his mission to negotiate a treaty Mr. Justice 
Cushing had presided in his stead. After the 
rejection of Rutledge he was nominated to the 
Chief Justiceship and unanimously confirmed. 
It is related*that on the day when this occurred 
there was a large dinner-party at the President’s, 


ing the room Wasbington, from the head of the 
table, directing his look to him, said, ir an em- 
States will please take his seat on my right,” 


His commission as Chief Justice 
He held it for 


Cominc Across.—(By Helen Hunt. )— 

Every sail is full set, and the sky 
And the sea blaze with light, 

And the moon ’mid her virgins glides on 
As St. Ursula might; 

And the throb of the pulse never stops 
In the heart of the ship, 

As her measures of watergaud fire 
She drinks down at a sip. 

Yet I never can think, as [ lie, 
And so wearily toss, 

That by saint, or by star, or by ship, 

« I am coming across; 

But by light which I know in dear eyes 
That are bent on the sea, 

And the touch I remember of hands 
That are waiting for me, 

By the light of the eyes I could come 
If the stars should all fail ; 

And I think, if the ship should: go down, 
That the hands would prevail. 

Ah! my darlings, you never will know 
How I pined in the loss 

Of you all, and how breathless and glad 
I am coming across. 


Tue Prayer oF AGassiz.—(By John G. 
Whittier. )— 


On the isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt and coal, 
Stood the master with his school. 
Over sails that not in vain 

Wooed the west wind’s steady strain, 
Line of coast that low and far 
Stretched its undulating bar, 
Wings aslant along the rim 

Of the waves they stooped to skim, 
Rock and isle and glistening bay, 
Fell the beautiful white day, 

Said the master to the youth: 
‘‘We have come in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 


Where British flint and Boston steel 
Have clashed against each other! 

Old charters shrivel in its track, 
His worship’s bench has crumbled, 

It climbs and clasps tie union jack— 
Its blazoned pomp is humbled, 

The flags go down on land and sea 
Like corn before the reapers ; 

So blazed the fire that strewed the tea 
That Boston served her keepers! 

The waves that wrought a century’s wreck 
Have rolled o’er Whig and Tory— 

The Mohawks on the Dartmouth’s deck 
Still live in song and story ; 

The waters in the rebel bay 
Have kept the tea-leaf savor— 

Our old North-Enders in their spray 
Still taste a Hyson flavor; 

And freedom’s tea-cup still o’erflows 
With ever-fresh libations, 

To cheat of slumber alk her foes 
And cheer the wakening nations! 


Dec. 16, 1873. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


FLOWERS 


Arranged in Every Form and Design. 


PARLOR FERNERIES, 
pot of Parian, new and very unique; also, in quanti- 
ty, ELEGANT FLOWER RECEIVERS with Cupid 
and Water. 

FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


HOTEL BOYLSTON, . 


Tremont, cor. of Boylston Streets, Boston. 
jan 3m 
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FREELAND, HARDING & LOOMIS 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


JANUARY 24, 


1874. 




















WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. 





BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf dec6 





BOSTON LEAD CO. | 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 

\ AGENTS. 
Office 33, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
c 


an. 
4&@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age a PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
nov 3m 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 
THE STANDARD. 

The most Accurate, 

The most Durable.' 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, - *) 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


dect tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturisteand Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


dence. 








dec6 


“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOok— 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 
a@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUYF, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janl7 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
5 In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. dec6 














THE FAMOUS 
New French System 


ELECTRICAL CURE. 


Every form of Uisease, cranial or acute, treated 
with unparalleled success by 


EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN and WM. 
BRITTEN, 


155 West Brookline Street. 


Examinations by the wonderful and infallible elec- 
trical cranial diagnosis, the greatest SCIENTIFIC D1s- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. tr jan3 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholeséle and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 


5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Purties, 
Balls, &c. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Open ta&the Public from 6 a.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


ee ewes. eaprintan, 
HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 


jun7tf 


a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doivg business. A specialty made of 
Signs and Decorations. tt jan3 





JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
Wholesale Dealer and Jobberin Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 
__ INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


novs 














(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


$11,000,172 03 
475,000 00 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 


Leaving........ eadgenasenes evenwese $10,525,172 03 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amount At risk......066 seeeeeeeeeG66,014,355 OO 


in Sums from $100 
20. 


Policies Issued 
to 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of ajthoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,232,83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS.M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 

| Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
jan3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office; No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets $263,951.61 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


oO: NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets Exceeding 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. : 

Lesson of the Great Fire— Divide your Risks.” 





REAL ESTATE. 


$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
mch2 Soe Zi tr 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &c. 
136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
oct25 tf 








, 

SAWYER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

No. 161 Tremont street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS. 

OPEN DAY AND EVENING 
to Ladies and Gentlemen for practical instruction in 
Writing, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, and all branches 
of a complete Business Education. 
Call or send for circular of terms, references, &c. 

G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 

13t 


nov29 


“FINE-ART STORE. | 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls 3m 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 





Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market, 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, znd our facilities are unsu 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers wj 

it greatly to their advantage to examine our 

superior assortment before making their 
e import direct from the manuf: 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth, 


BRAMAN, SH 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ections,. 
rer, Samuel 


jan3-3m 


CHOICE GOODS! 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 20 Milk St. and 1585 Washington 
Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 

ALES, Etc., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


wk@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. : tr dec6 


McPHAIL & CO.’S 
PIANOS. 


385 Washington Street. 


Pianos to let and sold 
daec6 








Prices reduced for 60 days. 
on installments. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO. 
REMOVED 


—TO— 


175 Devonshire--34 & 36 Arch Sts. 
CHAS, MCBURNEY & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
Boston, Dec. 13, 1873. tt-dec13 








ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 





Door by door of mystery ; 


Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT. 


—or— 


NEW ENGLAND.” 


“THE, 


COMMONWEALTH,” 


FOR 1874, 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up and present in 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig 


nated, not inaptly, 


“The Seed-Planter of the Nation,” 


viz., NEW ENGLAND. Not that here, more than else 

where, high thought is given to men and women; but, 
from two hundred and fifty years of crystalized sep 

timent and traditional usages, with the aggregation 
of large numbers of scholars and men of reflection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 
not finer, than in less favored communities. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND CULTURE. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH?” will be on the watch 
for all manifestations of individuality and culture, and 
will hasten to lay them before its readers, securing 
still, it hopes, the oft-repeated encomium—“We find 
in ‘THE COMMONWEALTH’ what we can get in no 
other journal that comes to our house.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” has never hesitated 
to express its opinion on all matters of individual or 
public concern whenever it has deemed itself called 
upon to say aword in behalf of the common weal 
A contrary coarse might have made it more pop 
ular, and enhanced its income and enlarged its 
friendships. But it has not sought these at the 
expense of frankness and independence, and it 
now too late for it to change its character. 
will, there fore, hereafter, as heretofore, expose and 
oppose all shams and humbugs, personal, impersona! 
and mixed, whenever opportunity, from observation 
or reliable information, is given. 


REPUBLICAN SYMPATHY, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” belongs to the great 
Republican party which has brought such honor and 
renown upon our common country, and it rejoices with 
the ablest and most influential of the organs of that 
party that it has been permitted to share in the glo- 
ries that have followed its triumphs. Yet it has no 
belief that the membership of that party is immacu- 
late and is not to be criticized and condemned when 
wrong-doing, or carelessness, or indifference,\war- 
rant. It holds that the Republican party, from the 
great measure of favor vouchsafed to it by the peo- 
ple, is especially bound to respect the virtue, and in- 
telligence, and sense of justice, innate in the great 
majority of its adherents. Whenever, therefore, it 
seems to betending to a neglect of this duty,“THE 
COMMONWEALTH” will be only too willing to prick 
the jaded conscience of the party. 


WHAT IT IS INTERESTED IN, 


This is an age of inquiry and examination; an# 





hundred social questions are undergoing close seru 
tiny and investigation. Many of them have no espeq 
ial newspaper exponent or champion, and find it ha 
to get before the public. “THE COMMONWEALTH 
has no pride of opinion that will retuse to allow suc 
causes, even the humblest, a chance to be heard. If 
may be expected, therefore, to continue to show a 
generous side towards these struggling reforms, 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, LABOR-REFROM 
PRACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all dthers 
will not be neglected or overlooked, but their clai 
will have a fair chance. ° 


oon OWN OPINION OF THE PA 
PER, 


What “THE COMMONWEALTH ” has been fo 
the last eleven years, it will endeavor to continue to 
be— 


AN INDEPENDENT AND CANDID JOUR 


ANL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AR 
AND NEWS. 


NEWSPAPER OPINION: 


This we have given in our columns, in extenso, a 
new features and new volumes have been introduced 
and it is not necessary to repeat it here. Suffice it to 
say, it has been so marked and so complimentar 

that we have every incentive to maintain the flatte 

ing judgment of our contemporaries. 


——-- 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION : 


This is so frequent and unstinted in praise, that wa 
have no room, and no face, for it in large quantities. 
Small parcels, from time to time, may be pardoned 
in our columns, 


IN CONCLUSION, 


With so much good feeling towards us, and so 
large a subscription and advertising patronage as has 
been vouchsafed us, our readers may expect 


“The Commonwealth” 


for the current year to be 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO ANY 


PREVIOUS VOLUME. 


NEW FEATURES WILL BE CONSTANTLY 
ADDED, and when the year is concluded we confi- 
dently expect to hear our friends say with enthu- 
siasm, “THE COMMONWEALTH GROWS BET- 


fl 
INDEPENDENT EXPRESSION. & 
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t thee hee: Seg — Lowell, who was born early in 1835, and was about a week, and then determined, on the 
1 aoe ath : wer ery material difference killed in Sheridan s famous battle of Winches- | ground of ill health, to resign. Se Neal a 
: _ ss whether a person has children or | ter, in 1864; and their youngest child was Capt. | Considering the greatness of the office, there pass, ane 2 oe 
ne ore me rep apprehend, little or none | James J. Lowell, who died earlier inthe war, — is, indeed, an anomaly about its early history in 
‘ a er he has three or four, five OF six; be- During the childhood of these admirable | the frequency with which it became vacant. It 
cause four or five are enough to exercise all his | young men, through the fault of others and the | was regarded as the second important office un- 
w hole atx k of care and affection. We should | reverses of fortune incident to American life, it der the government; Congress had fixed the com- 
a but you would not lose.” | became necessary for the young mother to take ; pensation at about four times as muchas the Con- 
a a Pose, presen. Sy the wore tender plea of | upon hérself the support of, her family, and for | gressional pay, equivalent in these days, judg- 
te ; rt Sagey’ s loneliness and longing, so | this purpose to engage in teaching. She opened | ing by that standard, to $30,000 per annum; the 
Soin Chee he grunted her peti- |a school for girls in Boston more than thirty tenure of the office was for life ; Jay, when offered 
OF toe se visbogs chemont, Aiken, at the age | years ago, and soon became one of the best} by Washington ary position which he might 
i two years, was sent to his aunt to be her | teachers in the city, making herself acquainted | select under the government, had chosen that of 
adopte dson. From Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld he with the whole theory and practice of instruc- | Chief Justice; and yet in the first twelve years 
— ise mons, Racin care and attention, | tion as then understood, and devoting herself to lof the government was five times vacant and 
fe . ep ae ard repaid by being at once the | her work with the same fidelity to duty that had ; was marked by thrée/resignations and one decli- 
pride anc the comfort of their declining years. | imposed it upon her. She became an author, | nation. The causes, however, do not indicat 
rela use Mrs. Barbauld wrote her “Early | also, and for a succession of years published | that the office was undervalued. Jay Sachanea 
zessons, | 


years. 


DIRECTORS, 
Ezra CU. Dyer, 


facilities of their rooms ,(including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anythiog produced in the city. tf dec27 


TER YEAR-BY-YEAR!” 


SPACIOUS NEW STORE, 


ON THE 
Old Stand in Winthrop Square, 
NO. 250 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 


janl7 


We are reaching, through His laws, 
To the garment hem of cause, 

Him, the endless, unbegun, 

The unnamable, the One, 

Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and Force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What tf Thought which underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 

What it is that hides beneath 

Blight and bloom and birth and death 
By past efforts unavailing, ‘ 
Doubt and error, loss and failing 

Of our weakness made aware, 


within one step of ly 
We onl 
certified in all cas 
money in bank and 
all get along. The 


the nonsense about 


Silas Peirce, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. : ly novl 

DEALERS IN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, nares or [ON C*PFs ome Tears to Cy subscribers, 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $960,000) rove” no-¢1 Breed, cor, ulle Set, B (iis saamsasiciacaiegutinaiees 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. | ss: alent cl &LOOMIS. 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WasHiIncTon Street. 
J. H. FREELAND, ba yg 2 HERRICK, 


L. L. HARDING, . H. WILLIAMS, 
Sttas W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 


novl 6m 


HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuavuncr Srreet, Bostox. 


C. V. WHITTEY, A. 8. Yours 
H. 8. BURDET?T, septé-6m C.C Goss. 


currency. 


TERMS: 





____ DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CO, 


One Copy, one Year, to Country Subscribers, 
$2.50. 


jThe postage paid by the subscriber.) 


2.65-bonds, and free 

















puzzling questions 0 

But while the ¢ 
coMriving, the pani 
to a solution, and tl 


WANTED. 


AGENTS FOR 


“OUR BOYS” AND “OUR GIRLS.” 


Premiums for Henry Ward Beecher’s CHRISTIAN 
UNION, reproduced in oil by thirty-five Chrome- 
Lithographic stones, executed by Jehenne of Paris. 
Also for the Plymouth Pulpit, with its elegant premi- 
um, “THE Lorp 1s Risen.” Apply to J. B. FORD 
Co., 11 Bromfield street, Boston. tf jan3 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 





exander Hamilton a 
hurry up, or his se 
the conscript fathers 


novl-3m 





5 care Peas No paper discontinued unless by express 
order of the subscriber, who is held by law 
for the payment of all arrearages. 





‘ which were almost the inauguration | books in aid of teachers and pupils which were | because he believed that the people of New ¥ On the threshold of our tas 
= “ oy in on s literature. Indeed, | found to be of great service. The first of these | were then peculiarly tie his Fei ag Let us light and guidance roel 
rata pooke for cldren were almost unknown | was her “Theory of Teachivg.” in 1841 andthe Governor, and that patriotic dsinterestedness| Lat ws pase in eilent prayer 
Gheirs th. ia werd. Hanuus mance & e | last} oan jrain for Thought and Discuss- required that he should give up a greater office Then the master in his place 
soriey Galan ak ae ” rsery tales of | ion,” published in 1856, after she had given up| fora lesser one. He had previously, in 1785, Bowed his head a little space 
ee Loe _ the yg there was her school, and even retired from the instruc- | declined to be Governor of New York while And the leaves by soft airs stirred 
eritions . med Lapse 3 ns Barbauld 8; tion of classes in special subjects, which she con- | holding the inferior office of Secretary of Foreign Lapse of wave and cry of bird 
good than any stat of i base — = tinued some time after transferring her school | Affairs under the confederation, because he then Left the solemn hush unbroken 
ings ;_and, I think ras be , is 8 undertak- | to others. The best known of her works, how-/ thought no such necessity existed. Later, in Of that wordless prayer unspoke as a mild and invigorating tonic, ing recommended 
factor as any ti — Gairerctgs bebo, is her **Poetry for Home and School,” or | 1801, when the reappointment of Chief Justice While its wish, on h Pea as such by our nena | Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
ctor as any other in her well-earned celebrity. | “Gleanings from the Poets,” in which hund * : : sh, on earth unsaid, versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
In 1777 and 1778 Mre. Barbauld’s-letters are | of tt 5 thd ch hundreds | was tendered to him, he declined because he had Rose to heaven interpreted. selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
fall of beighteens and uke a ee 3 t ering of American children have made | determined to retire trom public life. Ellsworth, As, in life’s best hours, we hear manufacture. It is eeeaey urged as a relief for BOSTON OFFICE 
how she laughed at Sheridan's “School for English aud cre ee. Sates i f| like Jay, was sent to negotiate a treaty while By the spirit’s finer ear « livtng at 8 distance it is put up im pottles and securely » 
Scandal,” and how she wept at Miss More’s new | not one in a hundred at ae hres chat is rap oa il health” Beil a sate nammaee ae Fe ne ira gag PAGEE EER.” genuine, ” aa? WASTE on 
tragedy, **Percy.” She describes Mrs. Mon-| Mrs. Lowell they owe that refined pleasure. ig 2 The cies a have been called to the office of i All-Father heareth us; a Loeal Agencies in every town. 
rots Fal aa e,and discusses a book written] During the period from 1851 to 1854, when | Chief Justice have always been men whoa aut: wh cor ace pe wth pe i H & J PFAFF — eg — 
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Did it ever occur @ 
talk about yourself, 
people in general, w 
denial always bring 
we don’t talk about o 
privilege of talking 
heart’s content. Bu 
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Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


Address, 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


(‘‘ THE COMMONWEALTH,” 





25 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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